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VIIl. 


THE struggle was a sharp one ere I could decide that intellectual 
honesty demanded that the question of the Deity of Christ should 
be analysed as strictly as all else, and that the conclusions come 
to from an impartial study of facts should be faced as steadily as 
though they dealt with some unimportant question. I was bound 
to recognise, however, that more than intellectual honesty would 
be here required, for if the result of the study were—as I dimly 
felt it would be—to establish disbelief in the supernatural claims 
of Christ, I could not but feel that such disbelief would neces- 
sarily entail most unpleasant external results. I might give up 
belief in all save this, and yet remain a member of the Church of 
England : views on Inspiration, on Eternal Torture, on the Vi- 
carious Atonement, however heterodox, might be held within 
the pale of the Church ; many broad church clergymen rejected 
these as decidedly as I did myself, and yet remained members of 
the Establishment; the judgment on “Essays and Reviews” gave 
this wide liberty to heresy within the Church, and a laywoman 
might well claim the freedom of thought legally bestowed on 
divines. The name “Christian” might well be worn while 
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Christ was worshipped as God, and obeyed as the * Revealer of 
the Father’s will,” the “ well-beloved Son,” the “Savior and Lord 
of men.” But once challenge that unique position, once throw 
off that supreme sovereignty, and then it seemed to me that the 
name “Christian” became a hypocrisy, and its renouncement 
a duty incumbent on an upright mind. But I was a clergyman’s 
wife ; my position made my participation in the Holy Commu- 
nion a necessity, and my withdrawal therefrom would be an act 
marked and commented upon by all. Yet if I lost my faith in 
Christ, how could I honestly approach “the Lord’s Table,” where 
Christ was the central figure and the recipient of the homage paid 
there by every worshipper to “God made man”? Hitherto, 
mental pain alone had been the price demanded inexorably from 
the searcher after truth; now to the inner would be added the 
outer warfare, and how could I tell how far this might carry me ? 

One night only I spent in this struggle over the question : 
“Shall I examine the claims to Deity of Jesus of Nazareth?” 
When morning broke the answer was clearly formulated : “Truth 
is greater than peace or position. If Jesus be God, challenge will 
not shake his Deity; if he be Man, it is blasphemy to worship 
him.” I re-read Liddon’s “Bampton Lectures” on this contro- 
versy, and Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus.” I studied the Gospels, and 
tried to represent to myself the life there outlined ; I tested the 
conduct there given as I should have tested the conduct of any 
ordinary historical character; I noted that in the Synoptics no 
claim to Deity was made by Jesus himself, nor suggested by his 
disciples; I weighed his own answer to an inquirer, with its 
plain disavowal of Godhood : “ Why callest thou me good ? There 
is none good save one, that is God” (Matt. xix., 17) ; I conned 
over his prayers to “my Father,” his rest on divine protection, 
his trust in a power greater than his own; I noted his repudia- 
tion of divine knowledge: “Of that day and that hour knoweth 
no man, no, not the angels which are in heaven, neiiher the Son, 
but the Father” (Mark xiii., 32); I studied the meaning of his 
prayer of anguished submission : “‘O my Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me! nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou 
wilt” (Matt. xxvi., 39); I dwelt on his bitter cry in his dying 
agony: “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” (Matt. 
xxvii., 46); I asked the meaning of the final words of rest: 
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«‘Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit ” (Luke xxiii., 46). 
And I saw that, if there were any truth in the Gospels at all, they 
told the story of a struggling, suffering, sinning, praying man, and 
not of a God at all, and the dogma of the Deity of Christ followed 
the rest of the Christian doctrines into the limbo of past beliefs. 

Yet one other effort I made to save myself from the difficulties 
I foresaw in connexion with this final breach with Christianity. 
There was one man who had in former days wielded over mea 
great influence, one whose writings had guided and taught me for 
many years—Dr. Pusey, the venerable leader of the Catholic party 
in the Church, the learned Patristic scholar, full of the wisdom of 
antiquity. He believed in Christ as God; what if I put my diffi- 
culties to him ? if he resolved them for me I should escape the 
struggle I foresaw ; if he could not resolve them, then no answer 
to them was to be hoped for. My decision was quickly made ; 
being with my mother, I could write to him unnoticed, and I sat 
down and put my questions clearly and fully, stating my diffi- 
culties and asking him whether, out of his wider knowledge and 
deeper reading, he could resolve them for me. I wish I could 
here print his answer, together with two or three other letters I 
received from him, but the packet was unfortunately stolen from 
my desk and I have never recovered it. Dr. Pusey advised me to 
read Liddon’s ‘“‘Bampton Lectures,” referred me to various 
passages, chiefly from the Fourth Gospel, if I remember rightly, 
and invited me to go down to Oxford and talk over my difficulties. 
Liddon’s “ Bampton Lectures” I had thoroughly studied, and the 
Fourth Gospel had no weight with me, the arguments in favor of 
its Alexandrian origin being familiar to me, but I determined to 
accept his invitation to a personal interview, regarding it as the 
last chance of remaining in the Church. 

To Oxford, accordingly, I took the train, and made my way to 
the famous Doctor’s rooms. I was shown in, and saw a short, 
stout gentleman, dressed in a cassock, and looking like a comfort- 
able monk ; but the keen eyes, steadfastly fgazing straight into 
mine, told me of the power and subtlety hidden by the unpre- 
possessing form. The head was fine and impressive, the voice 
low, penetrating, drilled into a somewhat monotonous and arti- 
ficially subdued tone. 1 quickly found that no sort of enlighten- 
ment could possibly result from our interview." | He treated me as 
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a penitent going to confession, seeking the advice of a director, 
not as an enquirer struggling after truth, and resolute to obtain 
some firm standing-ground in the sea of doubt, whether on the 
shores of orthodoxy or of heresy. He would not deal with the 
question of the Deity of Jesus as a question for argument ; he re- 
minded me : “ You are speaking of your judge,” when I pressed 
some question. The mere suggestion of an imperfection in Jesus’ 
character made him shudder in positive pain, and he checked me 
with raised hand, and the rebuke : “ You are blaspheming ; the 
very thought is a terrible sin.” I asked him if he could recom- 
mend to me any books which would throw light on the subject : 
“No, no, you have read too much already. You must pray; you 
must pray.” Then, as I said that I could not believe without 
proof, I was told : ‘‘ Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed,” and my further questioning was checked by the 
murmur: “O my child, how undisciplined! how impatient !”” 
Truly, he must have found in me—hot, eager, passionate in my 
determination to know, resolute not to profess belief while belief 
was absent—but very little of that meek, chastened, submissive 
spirit to which he was accustomed in the penitents wont to seek 
his counsel as their spiritual guide. In vain did he bid me pray 
as though I believed ; in vain did he urge the duty of blind sub- 
mission to the authority of the Church, of unquestioning, 
unreasoning faith, which received but questioned not. He had 
no conception of the feelings of the sceptical spirit ; his own faith 
was solid as a rock—firm, satisfied, unshakeable ; he would as 
soon have committed suicide as have doubted of the infallibility 
of the “ Universal Church.” “It is not your duty to ascertain 
the truth,” he told me sternly. “It is your duty to accept and 
io believe the truth as laid down by the Church ; at your peril 
you reject it; the responsibility is not yours so long as you 
dutifully accept that which the Church has laid down for your 
ueceptance. Did not the Lord promise that the presence of the 
Spirit should be ever with his Church, to guide her into all 
truth ?” 

“ But the fact of the promise, and its value are the very points 
on which I am doubtful,” I answered. 

He shuddered. “ Pray, pray,” he said. ‘‘ Father, forgive her, 
for she knows not what she says.” 
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It was in vain I urged that I had everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by following his directions, but that it seemed to 
me that fidelity to truth forbade a pretended acceptance of that 
which was not believed. 

“Everything to lose? Yes, indeed. You will be lost for 
time and lost for eternity.” 

“Lost or not,” I rejoined, “I must and will try to find ont 
what is true, and I will not believe till I am sure.” 

“You have no right to make terms with God,” he answered, 
“as to what you will believe and what you will not believe. You 
are full of intellectual pride.” 

I sighed hopelessly. Little feeling of pride was there in me 
just then, and | felt that in this rigid unyielding dogmatism 
there was no comprehension of my difficulties, no help for me in 
my strugglings. I rose and, thanking him for his courtesy, said 
that I would not waste his time further, that I must go home and 
just face the difficulties out, openly leaving the Church and 
taking the consequences. Then for the first time his serenity was 
ruffled. 

“I forbid you to speak of your disbelief,” he cried. “I 
forbid you to lead into your own lost state the souls for whom 
Christ died.” 

Slowly and sadly I took my way back to the station, knowing 
that my last chance of escape had failed me. I recognised in this 
famous divine the spirit of the priest which could be tender and 
pitiful to the sinner, repentant, humble, submissive, craving only 
for pardon and for guidance, but which was iron to the doubter, 
to the heretic, and would crush out all questionings of “ revealed 
truth,” silencing by force, not by argument, all challenge of the 
traditions of the Church. Out of such men were made the In- 
quisitors of the Middle Ages, perfectly conscientious, perfectly 
rigid, perfectly merciless to the heretic. To them heretics were 
and are centres of infectious disease, and charity to them “the 
worst cruelty to the souls of men.” Certain that they hold “ by no 
merit of our own, but by the mercy of our God the one truth 
which he hath revealed,” they can permit no questionings, they 
can accept nought but the most complete submission. But while 
man aspires after truth, while his brain yearns after knowledge, 
while his intellect soars upward into the heaven of speculation 
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and “beats the air with tireless wing,” so long shall those who 
demand faith be met by challenge for proof, and those who 
would blind him shall be defeated by his determination to gaze 
unblenching on the face of Truth, even though her eyes should 
turn him into stone. 

During this same visit to London I saw Mr. ané Mrs. Thomas: 
Scott for the first time. I had gone down to Dulwich to see Mr. 
and Mrs. Voysey, and after dinner we went over to Upper Nor- 
wood, and I was introduced to one of the most remarkable men 
I have ever met. At that time Mr. Scott was an old man, with 
beautiful white hair, and eyes like those of a hawk gleaming from 
under shaggy eyebrows; he had been a man of magnificent 
physique, and though his frame was then enfeebled, the splendid 
lion-like head kept its impressive strength and beauty, and told 
of a unique personality. Of Scotch descent and well-born, 
Thomas Scott had, as a boy, been a page at the French Court ;. 
his manhood was spent in many lands, for he “was a mighty 
hunter,” though not “before the Lord.” He had lived for 
months among the North American Indians, sharing the hard- 
ships of their wild life; he had hunted and fished all over 
the world. At last, he came home, married, and ultimately 
settled down at Ramsgate, where he made his home a centre of 
heretical thought. He issued an enormous number of tracts and 
pamphlets, and each month he sent out a small packet to hundreds 
of subscribers and friends. This monthly issue of heretical liter- 
ature soon made itself a power in the world of thought ; the tracts 
were of various shades of opinion, but were all heretical, some 
moderate, some extreme; all were well-written, cultured and 
polished in tone—this was a rule to which Mr. Scott made no 
exceptions ; his writers might say what they liked, but they must 
have something realto say,andthey must say that something in 
good English. The little white packets found their way into many 
a quiet country parsonage, into many a fashionable home. His 
correspondence was world-wide and came from all classes—now a 
letter from a Prime Minister, now one from a blacksmith. All 
were equally welcome, and all were answered with equal courtesy. 
At his house met people of the most varying opinions. Colenso, 
Bishop of Natal, Edward Maitland, E: Vansittart Neale, Charles 
Bray, Sara Hennell, W. J. Birch, R. Suffield, and hundreds more, 
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clerics and laymen, scholars and thinkers, all gathered in this one 
home, to which the right of entrée was gained only by love of 
Truth and desire to spread Freedom among men. 

Mr. Scott devoted his fortune to this great work. He would 
never let publishers have his pamphlets in the ordinary way of 
trade, but issued them all himself and distributed them gratuitously. 
If anyone desired to subscribe, well and good, they might help 
in the work, but make it a matter of business he would not. If 
anyone sent money for some tracts, he would send out double the 
worth of the money enclosed, and thus for years he carried on this 
splendid propagandist work. In all he was nobly seconded by his 
wife, his “ right hand” as he well named her, a sweet, strong, gentle, 
noble woman, worthy of her husband, and than that no higher 
praise can be spoken. Of both I shall have more to say hereafter, 
but at present we are at the time of my first visit to them at 
Upper Norwood, whither they had removed from Ramsgate. 

Kindly greeting was given by both, and on Mr. Voysey sug- 
gesting that judging by one essay of mine that he had seen—an 
essay which was later expanded into the one on “ Inspiration,” 
in the Scott series—my pen would be useful for propagandist 
work, Mr. Scott bade me try what I could do, and send him for 
criticism anything I thought good enough for publication ; he 
did not, of course, promise to accept an essay, but he promised 
to read it. A question arose as to the name to be attached to the 
essay, in case of publication, and I told him that my name was 
not my own to use, and that I did not suppose that Mr. Besant 
could possibly, in his position, give me permission to attach it to 
an heretical essay ; we agreed that any essays I might write 
should for the present be published anonymously, and that I 
should try my hand to begin with on the subject of the “ Deity of 
Jesus of Nazareth.” And soI parted: from those who were to be 
such good friends to me in the coming time of struggle. 


(To be continued.) 
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Che Art ot Keats. 
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(Concluded from page 45). 


AMONG Keats’ Odes, next to that “To a Nightingale” I should 
place that “On Melancholy.” It perhaps never attains to the perfect 
music of the other, but it is just as distinctly an emanation of 
genius, the work not of a clever versifier but of a man whose 
imagination lives naturally in another medium than that 
of common-sense. It has the incommunicable distinction which 
comes of the laying on of the poet’s hands. But this choice 
poem—which is in one respect more successful than the “ Ode to 
a Nightingale,” in that it keeps its high level to the very end 
while that falls in the closing stanza—is also carefully excluded 
from the collection inthe “ English Poets,” while the second-rate 
“To Autumn” finds a place. Mr. Forman, again, after claim- 
ing that “in work later than ‘ Endymion’ there are probably more 
passages wherein the thought or feeling, whatever it may be, is 
expressed with an almost absolute felicity than will be found 
in the like bulk of work by any other modern English poet,” 
observes that “The Odes ‘ To a Nightingale,’ ‘On a Grecian Urn,’ 
and ‘On Indolence,’ ‘The Eveof St. Mark,’ and ‘La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci,’ may be named among the most sustained examples of 
this lofty felicity.” “La Belle Dame Sans Merci” is certainly 
a perfect success; but I make bold to say that the “Ode ona 
Grecian Urn” is inferior to that “ On Melancholy ;” and that the 
“Ode on Indolence” and “The Eve of St. Mark,” are not to be 
named in comparison. The two latter pieces will not fora moment 
support the claimof absolute felicity made for Keats, with their many 
prose lines,! their entirely earthly architecture, and their almost 
complete lack of eminent beauties. Mr. Forman, it is to be feared, 
has suffered that blunting of the critical sense which is apt to 
overtake laborious editors. In a note he speaks of “ What I 
believe I am not alone in regarding as Keats’ masterpiece— 
‘Isabella.’” The avowal is decisive. If“ La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci,” the “Ode to a Nightingale,” and the Chapman sonnet are to 
rank as masterpieces, “ Isabella” is not worthy of the name. Even 
“The Eve of St. Agnes,” which Leigh Hunt preferred to it, is by no 
means deserving of the title, but it is a much less crude piece of 





1 Such as these, in the Ode on Indolence : 


“ For I would not be dicted with praise 
A pet-lamb in a sentimental farce—” 


farce rhyming with grass. 
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work than “ Isabella,” which is simply swarming with bad lines 
Take a handful : 
If Isabel’s quick eye had not been wed 
To every symbol on his forehead high— 


Though young Lorenzo in warm Indian clove 
Was not embalmed— 


And many once proud-quivered loins did meli 
In blood from stinging whip— 

When ’twas their plan to coax her by degrees 

To some high noble and his olive-trees— 

To-day thou wilt not see him, nor to-morrow. 

And the next day will be a day of sorrow. 
There is no fine work here; no concision; no painstaking ; the 
number of vile and far-fetched rhymes, and further-fetched ideas, 
is overwhelming ; and to quote all the passages vitiated in the 
process of rhyming would fill pages. Nothing could be worse than 
the bankrupt line with which the poet crowns the crowning 
picture : 

At last they felt the kernel of the grave, 

And Isabella did not stamp and rave. 
Some of us have since remedied the omission. 

Not long ago a writer in a leading London journal spoke of 
“The Eve of St. Agnes” as one of the most perfect poems in the 
language—a judgment almost enough to make one despair of 
newspaper criticism. That poem is not nearly so bad as “ The 
Pot of Basil ;” but it has sufficient faults to ruin it. It has one or 
two fine lines—this for instance : 

The music yearning like a god in pain— 
but a deplorable number of bad ones, of which let one sample 
suffice : 
not one breast affords 
Him any mercy in that mansion foul 
Save one old beldame, weak in body and in soul. 

“Isabella, or the Pot of Basil,” “The Eve of St. Agnes,” and 
“Lamia,” it must be said, are all as distinctly failures as “ Endy- 
mion.” “Lamia,” which Lord Houghton calls “ quite the perfec- 
tion of narrative poetry,” will perhaps be the last defended. It, 
too, has its fine passages, such as : 

ever, where she willed, her spirit went 

Whether to faint Elysium, or where 

Down through tress-lifting waves the Nereids fair 

Wind into Thetis’ bower by many a pearly stair ; 
and 

Like a young Jove with calm uneager face ; 
but, like “Isabella” and “The Eve of St.Agnes,” besides having many 
artistic blemishes it has the fatal, all-penetrating defect of entirely 
subordinating the theme to the execution. In all three cases 
Keats has made his subject a mere excuse for a long-drawn pano- 
rama of word-painting, and when the painting is for the most 
part slovenly what is left to be said ? The truth is, Keats wasa boy, 
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though truly a marvellous one; and for a boy to do work that is- 


both extensive and elaborate is hardly possible, be he as preco- 
cious as he may. Though he have the most excellent critical 
taste—and Keats was on the whole an excellent critic—he cannot 
yet have co-ordinated his creative and critical faculties sufficiently. 
He can rarely produce the most thrilling effects, which are those 
got by the effurtless distillation of much feeling and experience, 
as Browning’s 


Dear dead women, with such hair, too! what’s become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms ? I feel chilly and grown old. 
If he is a born poet his very wealth of images will at first lead him 
astray. He will “ever let the Fancy roam,” and if he attempts 
large canvasses they are sure to be diffusely filled. It is, indeed, 
an open question whether perfect poetry can ever be got ona 
large scale—whether Poe was not right in disallowing all long 
poems. The day of the epic is done; and one grows a little 
dubious even about “The Ring and the Book.” However that be, the 
weakness of Keats’ long poems is all too obvious. We go through 
“Endymion” looking idly for sweet things, not finding many, and 
struggling through much marshy ground ; the tragedy of Isabella’s 
story never really rises on us; in the “Eve of St. Agnes” we are 
chiefly impressed by the bric-’-brac and the confectionery ; the 
pathos of the Lamia’s lot, the weird side of the legend, are never 
reached. Nor can one well gainsay the verdict of Mr. Arnold 
that “ Hyperion ” too comes short of being a success. They do not 
stay with us, those Titans in reduced circumstances, strong as is 
much of the poet’s versification in comparison with his previous 
performances. One regards the poem involuntarily as a piece of 
technique, and finds it striking and interesting as such; but that 
is all. It leaves us cold—Shelley’s and Byron’s admiration not- 
withstanding. It was very like Shelley, who could see that 
“ Endymion ” was “replenished ” with faults and disfigured with 
false taste, to pronounce “ Hyperion ” in large part written “ in the 
very highest style of poetry.” It was high-toned, it breathed en- 
during defiance of tyrannous power, and it was done in the grand 
style; all shining excellences in Shelley’s eyes. But the fatal 
fact remains that it is elaborate to no purpose—a kind of feat of 
artistic training, which could at best serve to put the artist in 
“condition.” A long poem, to be endurable, must have action ; 
and what action could be got here, save of that kind which, in 
the language of the horse-mart, means “no go” ? 

And yet, failures as his elaborate works were, there remains 
ample ground for saying that Keats was a great poet, prematurely 
cut off. His failures were the inevitable and instructive failures 
of a boy aiming at great things. To have failed as he did at his 
years was to show greatness ; to succeed to the extent he did was 
hardly a better proof. It may be set down as an axiom that only 
a great poet can do a perfect piece of work, however small, of 
a great kind; and Keats really did this. Though of course it 
must be kept in view that, had he not carried in him the seeds of 
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disease, we probably should not have had from him such preco- 
cious work, we yet constantly feel that had he tried he would 
have produced poetry which would have superseded all his early 
productions, as the mature works of other great poets have done 
theirs. He was no mere sensualist, despite the strong sensuous 
tendency recognisable in his features. He had a true heart, great 
sympathies, noble aspirations. In politics he was as definitely 
radical as his friends, Hunt and Shelley ; he could not die in peace 
amid the despotism of Naples. He was resolutely determined to 
get knowledge ; he made the keenest appraisement of his contem- 
poraries ; he was relentlessly self-critical ; and he saw his way to 
great things. “One of my ambitions,” he writes, “is to make as 
great a revolution in modern dramatic writing as Kean has done 
in acting.” Boyish, no doubt; but though “Otho the Great” is a 
failure, it is certainly not so very bad as Mr. Lowell would make 
out; indeed, to my mind its opening lines, and still more those 
of the fragment “ King Stephen,” suggest not altogether feebly the 
thick thunder of Shakspere, whose technique, one can surmise 
Keats perceived and assimilated as readily as he did that of 
Milton. This quick intelligence is powerfully suggestive of great 
capacities. At an age when most poets and blank-verse play- 
writers are, as it were, but beginning to see that there is sucha 
thing as technique, he had a delighted and confident appreciation 
of it. See with what a specialist’s gusto he dilates on Milton’s 
art : 


‘** Milton has put vales in Heaven and Hell with the very utter affection 
and yearning of a great Poet. It is a sort of Delphic abstraction, a beautiful 
thing made more beautiful by being reflected and put ina mist.” ‘ The 
light and shade, the ebon diamonding, the Ethiop immortality, the sorrow, 
the pain, the sad sweet melody, the phalanges of spirits so depressed as to 
be ‘uplifted beyond hope,’ the short mitigation of misery, the thousand 
melancholies and magnificences of the following lines [he quotes Book I. 
1. 533-567], leave no room for anything to be said thereon, but ‘so it is.’”’ 
* Book VI. line 58. Reluctant, with its original and modern meaning 
combined and woven together, with all its shades of signification, has a 
powerful effect.” 


And his criticism of his own work, when once it is fairly out 
of his hands, is just as certain. There is the ring of perfect 
sincerity in his avowal of the faulty character of “ Endymion,” his 
admission that it is “slipshod.” The rapidity of his advance is 
indisputable. In Book I. of “ Endymion” he had originally written 
a passage of six lines describing Peona’s song, in which there were 
such touches as “the fainting tenors of a thousand shells,” “a 
million whisperings of lily bells,” and “the nightingale’s com- 
plain, caught in its hundredth echo”—characteristic work, and 
not without charm, as Mr. Forman indicates ; but the florid strokes 
were all struck out, and a marginal alteration left the passage 
thus : 

*T was a lay 
More subtle-cadencec, more forest-wild 
Than Dryope’s lone lulling of her child— 
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the finest couplet in “ Endymion.!” “ Lamia,” Lord Houghton tells 
us, Keats “ wrote with great care after much study of Dryden’s 
versification ;” and the poet writes of his work on it: “I have 
great hopes of success, because I make use of my judgment more 
deliberately than I have yet done ; but in case of failure with the 
world I shall find my content.” There is as little of Dryden in 
“Lamia” as of Spenser in the early ‘Imitation of Spenser ;” 
failure as it is, it attains a much more advanced versification than 
Dryden’s. And the poet’s “1 shall find my content’ is memorable. 
His long poems will in course of time be left to the reading of the 
literary specialists—there will be no time for people of all-round 
culture to go through the inferior work of all the poets—but now that 
we have them, and think of the poet’s grave, we cannot wish they 
had not been published. Were they nothing else, they are note- 
worthy documents in the history of literary evolution. All our 
subsequent poets take something from Keats. Tennyson’s debt 
has long been recognised ; we find pieces of pure Tennyson in 
“ Hyperion,” as: 

Until at length old Saturn lifted up 

His faded eyes, and saw his kingdom gone, 

And all the gloom and sorrow of the place 

And that fair kneeling goddess; and then spake 

As with a palsied tongue. 
Our other great poet, too, is singularly forestalled in the remark- 
able song, not to be found in the “English Poets,” which Keats 
wrote to the Spanish air Miss Reynolds used to play him ; those 
lines— 

Lift the latch! ah gently! ah tenderly, sweet! 
We are dead if that latchet gives one little clink! 
and the “lips pulp’d with bloom,” are very Browning. And 
here, in “ Hyperion ” spoke Mrs. Browning before her time : 
Leave the dinned air vibrating silverly. 
Not in water, assuredly, is Keats’ name written. ‘ What porridge 
had John Keats?” asks Mr. Browning, sardonically pointing to 
the success of subsequent mediocre imitators. Well, one is glad 
to think of the “I shall find my content.” 
J. ROBERTSON. 








Paul Pesiel. 


—_—_————— 


LOVERS of music have often expressed a wish to know more 
of the man who wrote the beautiful air called “ Pestel,” having 
only a vague idea that he was a Russian or Polish prisoner of some 
political importance, and they fancy they remember reading 
somewhere that the song notes were found scratched on the wall 





1 The superiority of the second version of “‘ Hyperion” to the first is quite singular. 
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of his cell after his execution. Strange, that the founder of the 
Russian revolutionary movement should be only remembered by 
a tune! 

Paul Pestel was born at St. Petersburgh, in 1794. His father 
was a member of the Imperial Council under Alexander I., and 
acted for several years as governor of Siberia, though he had 
never been there in his life. Pestel the younger went into the 
army at an early age, and served as a cavalry officer in the 
campaign of 1815. From the first he was conspicuous for his 
energy and strength of character. On one occasion, at Bar-sur- 
Aube, seeing some Bavarians ill-treat the inhabitants, he attacked 
them sword in hand at the head of his soldiers and drove them 
off, undeterred by the consideration that these Germans were the 
allies of Russia. On his return to his native country at the close 
of the war he found that two officers, the brothers Mouravieff, 
had started a political society in Southern Russia. Pestel was 
now twenty-one, and an ardent Republican. He and many of his 
brother officers had imbibed the ideas of the French Revolution, 
which the coalition had been formed to put down, and the iron 
despotism at home seemed more hateful to them than ever. He 
at once enrolled himself as a member, and as genius never fails 
to take the lead where all are on an equa: footing,he soon became the 
heart and soul of the new movement, which under his guidance 
developed a bold and distinct aim—the substitution of free 
institutions for absolutism in Russia. 

Pestel’s influence was felt from the outset, and the vague 
aspirations of his companions took shape under his tutelage. He 
showed them whither they were going, and transformed men of 
thought into mén of action by the impetus of his powerful mind, 
never trying to impose his will upon the rest, but organising and 
strengthening the association by introducing method and suitable 
regulations. He forbore to put forward Republican doctrines till 
he had brought his comrades up to his own level, and kept their 
enthusiasm within the bounds of moderation when the pupils 
showed a disposition to go farther than their teacher. In con- 
ducting the political education of new adherents, young men of 
his own age and station, he displayed great tact and fertility of 
resources in leading them step by step to his own conclusions. 
For ten years—from 1815 to 1825—his political society was a 
school in which the true principles of government were taught, 
and for all that time Paul Pestel was headmaster. 

Hitherto the reformers had trusted to what they were told 
about the liberal tendencies of Alexander I., hoping to win him 
over to their views. The Czar listened to them quietly, and then 
remarked that for such fine things society was not ripe. It was 
ripening more quickly than he imagined. There was a wide- 
spread feeling in favor of a change in the political system, though 
opinions were divided as to what was to come after. Most simply 
wished to get a reasonable Constitution. In 1818, Pestel was 
appointed aide-de-camp to Marshall Wittgenstein, and shortly 
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afterwards he became colonel of a regiment of the line at Kiatka. 
In 1823 the Marravieff society was dissolved, and in its stead arose 
the Society of the South, under the leadership of Pestel, and the 
Society of the North, inspired by the Poet Ryleief. Pestel had 
now four affiliated societies under his care. He had some trouble 
in making his friends at St. Petersburg understand that they could 
not expect to do the work of years in a few months, and that 
before proclaiming the Republic they must make it. 

Though strong in abstract questions the Northerners were 
weak in action. They chose Prince Troubetzkoi, a man of feeble 
character, for their supreme head. One of them asked a member 
of the Southern Society whether they had not succeeded in find- 
ing an admirable chief. The revolutionist smiled sadly, and said, 
“Yes, he has a fine figure.” The most remarkable man in the 
Northern Section was the poet Ryleief, whose writings were known 
all over Russia. Some of his versified popular legends possess 
great beauty of expression. If the new movement could only 
have gone on sowing liberal ideas broadcast for some years longer 
it might have achieved great results. Unfortunately the crisis 
was precipitated by events, and the blow failed because it was 
struck too soon. 

The death of Alexander I. occurred in December, 1815. Con- 
stantine, the next in succession, had in 1822 resigned all claims 
to the throne, but his younger brother Nicholas caused him to be 
proclaimed, resolved not to accept the crown till he had refused 
it for the second time. As Constantine was at Warsaw, three 
weeks elapsed before the answer was received. During this 
interregnum the utmost confusion prevailed, and contradictory 
oaths were administered to the army. When Nikolai Paulovitch 
ascended the throne the adherents of Constantine seized this 
departure from the regular order of succession as a pretext for 
revolt, and joined forces with the Northern Society. Nicholas 
was warned by one of his generals that a great portion of the 
army was disaffected, and he at once prepared for hostilities. 

Early on the morning of the 16th the order was given to swear 
the troops ; some whole detachments refused to obey, and joined 
the insurgents, led by Ryleief, who conducted the attack against 
the imperial troops in person. The Czar ordered a charge of 
cavalry, and gave the command to fire. The officer passed on the 
order to the gunner, and seeing that he hesitated, threw himself 
upon him, exclaiming, “Did you not hear?” “TI did, but after 
all they are our comrades.” “Well, if I commanded you to fire 
upon myself would you dare to disobey me ?” 

The man reluctantly fired and the battle began. When the 
insurgent soldiers saw the cannons pointed towards them they 
compelled the mass of the people to retire, saying : “Go away, the 
game is becoming dangerous. You must not get killed for us.” 
They made a brave fight for it, though they knew that resistance 
was useless. They were swept away by grape-shot and sabred by 
the cavalry ; at ten in the evening the struggle was over. Holes 
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were made in the ice of the Neva and filled with the bodies of the 
slain. What had partly determined the society at St. Petersburgh 
to strike at once was that they knew they were betrayed. The 
Czar had been apprised of the existence of the two societies, 
which were too large to be kept secret much longer, and they 
exclaimed in desperation: “Our scabbards are broken, we can no 
longer hide our swords.” 

A great number of the nobility were on their side, and many 


officers of high military rank. Not a few members of powerful 


families promised their support. Some of these kept their word, 
but not so Troubetzkoi, the man with the “fine figure,” for 
whom poor Ryleief waited in vain. 

The princely coward took refuge in the house of the Austrian 
Ambassador, to whom he handed over all his papers, which were 
afterwards to cause the loss of so many lives, and then fled into 
the presence of the Emperor, who was surrounded by his staff, to 
sue for pardon, “ just as a frightened hare seeks to hide itself in 
the midst of the hounds,” to quote the expression of a Russian 
writer. 

When the civilian, Ryleief, was heading the armed rising at 
St. Petersburgh, Pestel was already arrested at Moscow. He 
was betrayed by a captain of his regiment named Mayboroda. 
When warned of his danger by a friend, he only said : “Save my 
Russian Code.” 

This was his plan of a Republican Constitution, and a summary 
of all his political opinions. Though carefully buried, it was 
found by the police. It is said to be still extant hidden away 
among the secret archives of the empire. Meanwhile Bestujefs 
and the Marravieffs were striving with desperate energy to raise 
the southern provinces. A priest read from the pulpit a Repub- 
lican catechism drawn up by Bestujef. But the ground was not 
prepared, and the seed could not come up. 

Sergius Mouravieff called upon a company of grenadiers to 
shout with him: “The Republic for ever!” The men in vain 
asked each other what might be the meaning of that new cry ; 
and an old grenadier, leaning on his musket, said : “We will 
shout ‘The Republic for ever,’ if it so please your grace—but, 
after all, who is to be the Czar ?” 

The Marravieffs and Bestujef were arrested on the night of 
the 25th, and carried to St. Petersburgh with Pestel to share 
Ryleief’s dungeon, and these master-spirits of the age repre- 
senting the genius, courage, and virtue of young Russia, were 
thrown into dark cells, loaded with irons, and kept upon bread 
and water. An official inquiry was instituted, the Emperor 
himself taking part in the examination of the prisoners—121 
in number—who were impeached by prejudiced accusers and 
sentenced by servile judges. When brought before the tribunal, 
Ryleief said boldly : “Iam the principal author of the events 
of the 16th. If anyone deserves death for that day’s work it is 
I” ; and all the rest showed equal courage. After an eloquent 
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outburst against the evils of despotism from one of the prisoners, 
the Grand Duke Michael exclaimed : “That man should have his 
mouth stopped with a bayonet!” “You asked just now,” 
remarked the accused quietly, “why we wanted a Constitution ; 
it is that such things should not be said.” To Michael Bestujef, 
Nicholas said: “I might perhaps pardon you if I could feel sure 
of possessing in you henceforth a faithful subject.” Whereupon 
Bestujef replied : “ Why, sire, that is precisely what we complain 
of, that the Czar can do anything, and that he is bound by no 
law. Allow justice to have free course, and let the fate of my 
countrymen no longer depend on your caprice or momentary 
impressions.” 

During the interrogation Pestel gave proofs of his customary 
firmness of character. He was careful not to implicate his friends 
by his answers, fearing to involve them in the fate which he knew 
to be in store for himself, but he never sought to deny the respon- 
sibility of his actions, and declared himself more than ever 
confirmed in the Republican faith. These investigations, which 
extended over five months, revealed to the unpopular Czar the 
infinite number of his enemies and showed him their real aim, 
which was not merely a change of dynasty but a political and 
social transformation. But he missed the meaning of it all, and 
was incapable of learning the lesson of the time. Fear is cruel, 
and all the prisoners were condemned to death. Thus the Emperor 
had an opportunity of showing his clemency by commuting some 
of the sentences to life-long banishment to Siberia. On July 25th 
the official massacre, as it may be called, took place in the citadel, 
where the gibbets were erected in public. 

Pestel and the other officers were compelled to look on fora 
whole hour while the ghastly preparations for their execution 
were proceeding ; their swords were broken over their heads and 
their epaulettes burnt. The rope to which Ryleief, Marravieff and 
Bestujef were suspended broke, and they lay wounded on the 
ground for half an hour while a new rope was being brought, 
when they were led to death a second time. Marravieff remarked, 
with a touch of grim humour: “ In this God-forsaken country even 
such a simple matter as hanging a man by the neck is bungled 
over;” and Ryleief replied in the same strain: “ Decidedly 
nothing succeeds with me, not even death!” 

The next day the Czar sent one of his aide-de-camps to the 
poet’s widow, to assure her of his protection, but the noble woman 
exclaimed : “ Tell your master that the only favor that I crave of 
his grace is to let me share my husband’s fate!” 

Pestel and his friends knew the intolerant spirit of the new 
Czar, who was hated in the army on account of his excessive 
harshness, and they dreaded the advent of a reign of oppression 
for their country. The career of Nicholas, Emperor of All the 
Russias, fulfilled their most gloomy anticipations ; for now began 
a period of unmitigated tyranny, without the semblance of con- 
stitutional government. 
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Russia may be called the youngest of the nations of Europe—a 
promising but backward child, whose development is a slow 
process. Her rulers have been so little in the habit of recognising 
the growth of a desire for improvement among the higher classes, 
that had the Emperor Alexander’s attention been directed to the 
awakening of the mind of the country, as shown by increased 
activity in all departments of thought, he would probably have 
deemed it beneath his notice. 

Hitherto absolutism had prevented all progress and stifled all 
aspirations, providing no outlet for the energies of the young, and 
taking no thought for the morrow of intellectual development. 
The literary and philosophical movement at the beginning of 
this century, called Nihilism, reminds us of the Revival of Learn- 
ing under Francis the First, for Russia lags two hundred years 
behind the rest of Europe. There were the same enthusiasm, the 
same thirst for knowledge, the same worship of genius. News- 
papers were multiplied, magazines were started, books and pamph- 
lets sprang from the hands of the printer like the armed Minerva 
from the brain of Jupiter. 

Every work of merit published in England, France, or Ger- 
many was at once translated into Russian, and eagerly discussed. 
Nihilism was the negation of all doctrines not founded 
on pure reason, a bold declaration of war against everything that 
could impede or shackle the development of the human 
mind. 

The word was not used in a political sense till a much later 
period. In fact, politics were then hardly thought of, and it was 
not till the close of the war with Napoleon, when the Russian 
soldiers brought back a taste for liberty with the soil of France 
on their boots, that the spirit of Radicalism, hitherto only applied 
to philosophical speculation, was turned to the affairs of the 
country. Then it was that the thinker became a Revolutionist, 
and took the oath of Hannibal against the present unjust order 
of things.! 

The Marravieffs, Pestel, Bestujef and Ryleief were the advanced 
guard of the Russian Republican army. The poet’s last words 
before his arrest contain an unfulfilled prophecy : “ What our 
dreams presented to us as the decree of heaven was not yet 
resolved on high. Patience! Let us wait a little longer till the 
measure of our wrongs is filled up. The wrath of heaven will 





1 The Russian Revolutionist is intensely practical. Bakounin used to discourage 
all discussions of visionary schemes as waste of valuable time. ‘Let me hear no 
more of this vague talk,” he would ery. ‘‘ Abstract speculation is a nice amusement 
for those who have nothing to do, but we must not fritter aw ay our energy, for we 
have need of it all. If our heads are in the air, we cannot see where we are going.” 
When Alexander Herzen was asked what he and his fellow-iconoclasts meant to put 
in the place of what they were so bent on destroying, he replied: ‘“‘ We can only 
answer, it is not for us to decide. The grain of salt dissolved in waiter crystallises 
itself afresh. When the spring comes a new life shall arise.” He added: “ Our 
revolutionary opinions of to-day will to-morrow take the place of existing conserva- 
tism. This is the perpetual motion of life, and thus the transformation we call the 
Reyolution will be accomplished by means unknown to us.’ 
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yet overtake our oppressors. In history God is retribution.” 
Pestel’s Russian code was his last will and testament; his country 
will one day carry out his wishes. The spirit-stirring, though 
pathetic, air which he bequeathed to the next generation may be 
considered to be the Russian Marseillaise; the music itself 
suggests the words :— 


RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY HYMN. 
Air: “ PEstE..” 
When a martyr fell, 
Who suffered death, for freedom fighting, 
In his prison cell 
Was found ti:e song he had been writing. 


Chorus. Though his name is cherished duly— 
orne on music's wings, all the wide world o’er ; 
Yet the land he loved so truly 
Is oppresse@, and grieving sore. 


Selo. Friends! the plaintive strain, 
Bequeathed to us by noble Pestel ; 
Henceforth shall remain 
The best beloved song of Russia. 
Still in prisons dark, 
Strong minds give way—true hearts are breaking ; 
Long the night has been, 
But now the nation is awaking. 


Chorus. Hand in hand we stand united ; 
All our feuds forgot—faithful unto death. 
Pledged to serve the cause we fight for, 
With our latest breath. 


Solo, Swear! to do and dare— 

To spread the light and aid the dawning. 
Swear! to watch and wait— 

Through youth to age, from night to morning. 
Soon the light must come, 

E’en now it glimmers from afar. 
See! upon us beams 

Day’s harbinger, the morning star ! 


Chorus. Russians! Give your hearts to liberty ! 
To our country’s wrongs she redress shall bring. 
Give our people equal rights and laws ; 
Rid the land of priest and king. 


Solo. Then our Commonwealth 
Shall for the mournful past atone ; 
Make the future bright, 
And call the nation to the throne. 


GERTRUDE LAYARD. 
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THE common Verbena of the gardens and of the nosegays is 
popular and sweet scented enough to have given a name to a per- 
fume. You may see it on the chemist’s (and druggist’s) counters. 
So popular and so sweet-scented is the flower, that it is difficult to 
believe that this Verbena is a near relative—by birth—of the 
Vervain. The native parent of the cultivated Verbena is in truth 
not of the most cultured order. It lives on dry waste grounds, as 
if it were one of Mr. Swinburne’s damosels, in Europe that lies 
south of Sweden and Norway, in the north of Africa, and in the 
west of Asia reaching to the Himalayas. Its rigid stems, small- 
flowered spikes, and minute lilac corolle, cannot be any great 
attraction to insects. Yet small as is the corolla, it has honey at 
the base of its short tube, and our Vervain is probably entomo- 
philous. 

The order Solanacez is, in aspect, threatening. Its flowers are 
strong and lurid in color. They have little tenderness about them. 
The mere names of them sound morbidly. Henbane, Nightshade, 
Belladonna, are not the names to conjure up “ becks and nods and 
wreathed smiles.” The looks of these plants do not belie their 
nature. The foetid Henbane, with its corolla of yellow veined with 
purple (unless it grows in Surrey, Norfolk, or Edinburgh), the 
Nightshade with its purple or its white flowers that give place to 
red, or yellow, or black berries, the Belladonna or deadly Night- 
shade, named Atropa after Atropos, one of the Fates, greenish- 
purple in color—all these are harmful enough to man. It is true that 
of the same order as that to which all these, and of the same genus 
(Solanum), as that to which the Bittersweet or common Nightshade 
belongs, is the harmless necessary potatoe. On the whole, how- 
ever, the members of the order Solanacee are dangerous, poisonous 
plants. But whilst they are all this to man, it is certain that to 
insects Henbane, Nightshade, Belladonna, are attractive. The 
very colors and markings that repel us by their uncanny look, and 
the foetid odor that disgusts man, are a lure to the less-zsthetic 
insect, and in the case of the Henbane, at least, to these is added 
the enticement of honey 

An order of climbing plants calls for notice next; this is the 
natural order Convolvulacez. Our British flowers of this order 
are at most only half-a-dozen. These are arranged in two genera, 
of which one is so strange a plant as to induce some botanists to 
give it an order all to itself. 

This abnormal creature is the Dodder, a slender, twining plant, 
with reddish stems and never a single leaf. This pest of the 
farmer and the flax-grower occurs as a parasite upon Vetches, 
Clover, Flax, and, less unhappily, on Furze, Thyme and Heather. It 
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keeps for the most part to the south of York, and in Hampshire 
and Jersey of the Channel Islands, I have known it give no little 
trouble. In Jersey, where, as a boy-botanist, I first made the 
acquaintance of Dodder, our introducer was a most unpleasant 
odor that I found came from the matted masses of the gruesome 
little parasite, that were covering and taking the life out of the 
Heath plants. 


And one of the worst things about this parasite is that it begins 
life as an ordinary, well-conducted, independent plant. From the 
seed of the Dodder, a genuine, self-supporting plant develops, 
with root in ground, and green, or at least greenish, parts. But 
this promise of fair things is early broken. Very speedily, the 
plant first leans upon, next becomes attached to, and finally 
is wholly parasitic upon something better than itself. Then the 
root that had been fixed in the ground, and had absorbed thence 
food for the Dodder, dies away, and all supplies are taken from 
the host. 


In the especial connexion that is our present study, 7.¢., in the 
relation of plants to insects, we may note that this aberrant 
member of the Convolvulacez is possibly entomophilous. Although 
its whitish, red-tinged flowers are individually small, they are 
clustered together in compact little heads, that are likely to catch 
the eyes of insects. And we must remember that the plants on 
which dodder is parasitic, the Vetches, Furzes, Heaths, are all ento- 
mophilous. Insects drawn to these first by virtue of their 
superior attractions might be led to a flirtation with the humbler 
companions of the prouder beauties. Or in less hyperbolical 
language, pollen-carriers for the host-flower might also do the 
same work for the parasite-flower. 

This degraded and eccentric form of flower (the two adjectives 
are far from synonymous) differs in so many details from its ally, 
the Convolvulus, that there is little room for wonder at the idea 
of certain botanists that these two plants ought to be placed in 
separate orders. Hence the genus Cuscuta (the Dodder) is at 
times erected into a special order, known as Cuscutacee. 

Less doubt—so little as to be no doubt—exists as to the ento- 
mophilism of Convolvulus, or at all events of the most common 
of the three British species of the genus. That is the small Bind- 
weed (Convolvulus arvensis). This haunter of fields and waste 
places, from the midsummer months until, with September, the 
autumn is ending, has honey, and is slightly odorous, and its 
flowers, white or pink, are as much as an inch in diameter; the 
honey is placed far down in the flower, below the feet of the 
stamens. If by any chance cross-fertilisation is not effected, 
after atime the Bindweed flowers fertilise themselves. In this 
same plant we find a very interesting adaptation, that must have 
required an exceedingly long time for its gradual evolution, vid 
natural selection. When the weather is rainy the flowers close, so 
that the pollen cannot be injured by the rain. As they also close 
at night-time, it is just possible that the effect may be due to the 
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absence of light when wet weather is to the fore. But probably 
the former explanation is the more correct. 


The second of the three kinds of Convolvulus is the Calystegia 
or Convolvulus sepium, i.e., of the hedges. Everyone knows this 
large and beautiful flower. Its solitary white or pink blossoms 
are as much as two inches in diameter, and from their great size 
they niay attract insects. Only by size, and the startle of white 
amongst the green uf hedge and thicket, can this desired end be 
brought about. For the Calystegia has no scent, and has no honey. 
Nor does it close up when the rain comes, like Bindweed. At 
night, however, like its sister, the big white flower does close. 
And this seems to favor the view taken above as to the indepen- 
dence of the rain and night closing in Bindweed. Strangest of all 
facts in the history of these climbing Convolvuli of the hedges is 
this. On moonlight nights they remain open, gazing the hours 
through at their larger selves in the sky. 

Of the third member of this genus, Convolvulus soldanella, a 
procumbent plant, seen on sandy sea-shores, the corolla is large, 
and pale purple, or pink. Probably, therefore, this is ento- 
mophilous. 

I pass lightly over three of the five orders that are left of the 
group Corolliflore, ¢.e., of the dicotyledonous plants, whose petals 
are at once united to each other, and hypogynous, or free from all 
adhesion to the gynecium. These threeare : Oleacex, Polemoni- 
acez, Plantaginacee. The first-named includes of English plants 


only the Privet and the Ash. The Privet is sweet of smell, and 


with dense little heads of star-white flowers, is probably attractive 
to insects. On the other hand, the Ash-flowers are probably 
anemophilous. In the first place, the Ash is a tree, and trees are 
in the majority of cases at the mercy of the winds for cross- 
fertilisation. There is a fitness in the fact that the flowers of the 
plants whose leaves and branches are most wind-exposed, should 
depend on the winds for their pollen transference. 

The Polemoniacee are only represerted by Jacob’s Ladder, 
with its blue or white, largish flowers. This is found in copses, 
and by the sides of woodland streams, in the northern England, 
and is entomophilous. The last of the three orders just named is 
interesting, as it reminds us of the regularity with which grada- 
tions occur between our groups of plants or of phenomena. This 
plantain order (Plantaginacee) we might expect to find wholly 
anemophilous. By the roadside, and in waste places, the plain- 
tains for the most part grow. On the top of their long, flexible 
flower-stalks is borne a close head of dull-colored, inconspicuous, 
scentless flowers. From each flower depend four long stamens, 
shaken by the wind, out into which they dangle. Nevertheless, 
in the face of all this, varieties of certain of the species exist that 
are as unicubtedly fertilised by the agency of insects as other 
varieties of the same species, and other species of the same genus, 
are fertilised by the agency of the wind. 

The two last orders of this group are more interesting than the 
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three just considered. They are the Borage order and the Heath 
order. 


The order Boraginaceex takes its name from the Borage, sacred 
to the memory of claret-cup. It includes the following plants, in 
addition to the naming one: Bugloss, Comfrey, Alkanet, Lung- 
wort, Forget-me-not. 

The Bugloss (Hchiwm) has flowers from three quarters of an 
inch to an inch in diameter, that may be white, red, purple, or 
blue in color. According to the late Hermann Miiller, this genus 
has quite lost all power of self-fertilisation. 

The large yellow, red, or purple flowers of Comfrey (Symphy- 
tum), the smaller, but brighter, blue flowers of the Alkanet 
(Anchusa), the leaves with pale green spots of Pulmonaria or 
Lungwort, all tell of genera that are insect-fertilised. 

Myosotis, or the forget-me-not genus, presents a peculiar 
arrangement, that ensures the ever-desirable cross-fertilisation. 
In the young state of the flower, the style of the gynecium is 
long, and thus the stigma is carried out beyond the stamens, and 
beyond the colored corolla within which the stamens lie. Asa 
consequence of this arrangement, the first part to be touched by a 
visiting insect must in this stage be the stigma. If that insect has 
already been to an older flower of the same kind, it has, in all 
probability, brought thence some pollen that is now deposited on 
the stigma of the younger Forget-me-not. For as the flower ages, 
its corolla becomes longer, and with it, in the upward growth, 
are carried up the stamens. Hence it comes to pass, at length, 
that the stamens are on a level with the stigma, and now, any 
insect that comes to the Myosotis is likely to touch the anthers, 
and be dusted with pollen as soon as it comes. More than this. 
Not only does this change of relative position make cross-fertilisa- 
tion possible. It ensures, in the event of cross-fertilisation failing, 
self-fertilisation, since the anthers and stigma are finally level one 
with another, and that before either has ceased to be ripe. 

The order Ericacez is the last to be considered of this corolli- 
floral sub-class. A series of very beautiful plants are members of 


this group. Whortleberries, Bilberries, Cowberries, Cranberries,. 


Strawberry-trees, Bearberries, Heaths, Lings, Winter greens, Birds’- 
nests, are all flowers that belong to the Ericacex. Upon two of 
these only can I dwell. These are the Bilberry and the Heath. 
On the moors of the north of England and all Scotland, climbing 
in some places to a height of nearly half a mile above the level of 
the sea, all through the later summer and early autumn months, 
the rose-red flowers of the Heath are a lure to insects. Each 
flower is bell-shaped, and hangs mouth downwards. In’ the very 
mouth of the pendent bell is the stigma, at the end of its long 
style. Further within the flower, surrounding the style, a little 
behind its stigma end, are eight anthers. These rest closely one 
against each other, so that the whole series makes a sort of 
cylinder around the style. Each anther has two openings, one on 
each side, whence the pollen might pass out. But if it did thus 
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pass out, all that would happen would be a passing in to the next 
anther through an exactly similar side-aperture. Further, each 
anther has in most heaths two processes projecting outwards from 
the cylinder formed by the eight anthers and surrounding the 
style. 

v When an insect comes to the flower of the heath, and climbs 
up into it (its mouth is always downward) in search of honey, the 
first thing touched is the stigma. On this the pollen from a 
flower visited more early may be deposited. But a further pres- 
sing up into the flower results in the insect’s head striking against 
one or more of the projecting processes. With the shock the 
cylinder is broken; the anthers are no longer in close contact 
with their fellows to right and left, and the enclosed pollen falls 
on to the head of the insect. 

All this strange and beautiful arrangement is repeated in the 
Whortleberry (Vaccinium myrtillus), except that in this plant the 
style closes the opening in the eight anthers. In this case the 
apertures are on the inner faces, and not on the sides of the 
anthers. But the action of the bee is as in the Erica or Heath, 
and in each case cross-fertilisation is the result. 

EDWARD AVELING, D.Sc. 
(To be continued.) 
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Champion redoubtable! brave in Freedom’s cause! 
Hero of many a desperate legal fight, 

Against tyrannic, barb'rous, antiquated laws, 

** Right” to deliver from its proud oppressor ‘‘ Might.” 
Liberty thy watchword! peaceful liberty, 

Equality, and world-wide brotkerhood of man, 

Social reform, these all are eloquent in thee; 


Braver than thee or defter, none e’er led the van. 

Religion rules the heart; its counterfeit—the tongue ; 

A parrot may be taught to senseless creeds recite ! 

Deeds and not creeds are thine, thy bow is ne’er unstrung! 
Lifelong thou’st battled for ‘‘ Humanity” and ‘* Right.” 

A victim thou of Bigotry’s envenom’d tooth, 

Unbridled, lying tongues calumniate thy name, 
Gracelessly slaader’d, in religion’s name forsooth ! 
Happier thou—guiltless—than the saints who thee defame. 


H. Newsury. 
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Funeralia. 


Translated from the Italian of M. R. IMBRIANI-POERIO, 
By R. H. DyYAs. 


a 


HIs last letter was dated New York: the echoes of a strong 
patriotic agitation in his Trieste had reached him across the 
Atlantic, and without a moment’s delay he had embarked on an 
English vessel bound for Europe—his destination, Italy. 

I knew that the companion of his sad life was with him. 1 
knew that Giovanni, a Genoese merchant and our mutual friend, 
the same who had procured him the means of embarking, was 
expected to arrive in Italy by the same ship; nothing more, and 
amid the distractions of an active life, I had forgotten to note the 
days that came and went. 

It chanced that early one morning in the beginning of the 
present year, as I was about to leave my house, Giovanni appeared 
before me upon its very threshold. 

“Welcome,” I said, “ How long have you been in Italy ?” 

“A month.” 

“ And where do you come from now ?” 

“From Genoa.” 

“And Marco? Is he there still ?” 

“Marco—Marco,” he answered, “will never more tread the 
soil of unfortunate Italy!” And grasping my hand, as though 
to arouse me from the sorrowful impression caused by his words, 
he continued : “at least, he died free, his mind full to the last of 
the illusions that drew him hither ; at least he is spared witnessing 
the scene of shame and cowardice now presented by Italy !” 

For a moment I held my peace, overcome and silenced by the 
shock the news of my friend’s death had caused me. 

After a pause I rejoined : “ No one, as you well know, is more 
grieved than I am at the degradation of our beloved country. 
But tell me—narrate the story of that unfortunate, for as such I 
always knew him—and it would seem that Fate has not been 
more merciful to him at the last, striking the mortal blow when 
he was far from his native land, instead of granting him the 
soldier’s death he longed for! And his unfortunate wife ?” 

Whilst thus discoursing we had approached the sea, and to the 
sound of its waves breaking upon a neighboring reef, he related 
the following piteous tale—listened to by me in grief and silence, 
and now faithfully transcribed. 

Do you remember the fine star with which his breast was de- 
corated, and how, overcoming his modesty, we sometimes com- 
pelled him to show it ? 

When the peace of Vienna brought us the last great delusion 
of 1866, he returned to his Trieste with a proud hope still in his 
heart. “ Insulted by France, betrayed and haughtily abandoned 
by Prussia,” he said, “It was necessary to accept peace ;” but it 
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was repeated that the King of Italy, when looking at the Julian 
Alps from Udine, had exclaimed : “ Italy is made but not com- 
pleted !” 


And the thought of forthcoming redemption soothed the anger 


‘ of Marco, and his implacable hatred of the stranger. 


His father died under the Austrian rods in the great barrack— 
there where they have just assassinated our martyr—and poor 
Marco, wounded, as was believed mortally, once more saw his 
father’s assassin’s masters in his native city ! 

He began anew the holy work of conspiring against them, and 
notwithstanding persecution and a long imprisonment, he con- 
tinued it nobly for eleven years, at the end of which he saw him- 
self forced to abandon his native city, and take refuge on our 
side of the Isonzo. 

It was during these years of suffering, of labor and of struggle, 
that he became acquainted with the young girl who proved so 
worthy of him, and who ended by becoming his wife. 

On the accession to power of Cairoli he came to Rome, but as 
you well know there was none there willing to give him so much 
as a piece of bread, yet that much-honored veteran, Avezzana, 
overcoming his natural repugnance to ask anything of the mon- 
archy, had accompanied him twice to the presence of the Prime 
Minister. But Cairoli, who two months before had proudly 
declared that “he felt himself a Triestine even more than an 
Italian,” was already so invaded by the fear of compromising 
himself, that he dared not procure for a Triestine, whose breast 
had been pierced by an Austrian bullet at Bezzecca, the means of 
earning his daily bread ! 

And so passed away another long month; then came the 
Congress of Berlin—and to the lasting shame of Italy, her adhe- 
sion to that treaty which rendered Austria mistress of the 
Adriatic, and permitted her to fulfil her mission of assassination 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina ! 

Then Marco fled from Rome as he had fled from Trieste, but 
he had left Trieste full of hope, and now he was leaving Rome 
almost in despair. 

With scanty means of living, accompanied by his courageous 
companion, he crossed the Atlantic and arrived in New York, 
where, active and intelligent, he met with sympathy, and before 
long obtained an honorable employment. 

But his thoughts were ever directed toward Italy; the dis- 
honor of his country vexed his soul, and the sufferings of his 
Trieste made him bound with anger at the remembrance. 

That fiery nature which a tremendous wound had been unable 
to crush, was gradually wearing itself out, as though corroded by 
an invisible disease. 

Even the smile of his beloved scarcely availed to rouse him 
from his melancholy ; the thoughts that Trieste might rise in 
arms at any moment, whilst he was far away, devoured him. And 
then, he pined for the gentle zephyrs, the sun of Italy. 
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One morning this autumn he entered my apartment livid with 
anger. Confused rumors had arrived from Trieste; fresh pro- 
vocations by the oppressors, manly protests on the part of the 
Triestines—hence cruel persecutions and wholesale arrests—and 
tears of fire shed by the oppressed, that threatened terrible ven- 
geance, and an upheaval of the Italian soil under the feet of the 
Austrian Emperor. 


“T must set out, 1 must hasten to Italy ; my illness has con- 
sumed all our poor resources ; give me the means of embarking, 
or I throw myself into the sea! There, in my Trieste, they are 
certainly fighting at this moment!” 

I strove to calm him, but he was burnt up with fever, and 
would not be comforted till I had promised to take him with me 
in the English steam-vessel that was to sail next day. 

We sailed. I had hoped that the excitement to which he was 
a prey would be lessened by exercise, but for him departure from 
America was the beginning of fresh activity. 

Alas! the only rest possible for him was that of the tomb. 
The fever never left him, nor could it leave him more. 

The first three days were passed by him on deck, which he 
paced without intermission, as though space were wanting ; or, if 
he paused for a moment, it was to fix his eyes on the compass, 
from which he would raise them to gaze upon the horizon in the 
direction of Italy, of Trieste. 

It seemed as though he sought to hasten the speed of our 
vessel with his will, as though he foresaw that gale whose advent 
he prophesied with all the enthusiasm of hope. 

On the fourth day his strength failed him. Disease had 
triumphed over his body—not over his indomitable mind. He 
resigned himself into the arms of his wife, who, during those 
three days of anxiety—timid, thoughtful, vigilant—had watched 
his every step. 

Once laid upon the narrow bed of his cabin, he felt that he 
would never rise from it again—that it was his fate never to see 
his country more. And yet his disease did not appear to be very 
serious, nor his danger imminent. Officers, passengers, the sur- 
geon, were all desirous of being useful to him, for his story had 
become known amongst them, and the gentle creature who watched 
over him had excited the sympathy and love of all. Butit seemed 
as if every attention on the part of strangers irritated him, the 
only company he desired being that of his wife and of myself, 
who, though not hitherto among his most intimate friends, was 
still his countryman. Thus, whilst the sound of every foreign 
tongue gave him annoyance, he seemed relieved when listening 
to that in which he had first learnt to speak. 

His grand, his only comfort, was hearing us speak of Italy, but 
even this one soon proved vain ; and at dawn of the fifteenth day 
we perceived only too clearly that his last hour was fast approach- 
ing. The dying man knew it also, and mustering all his remaining 
strength, exclaimed : “Ah, it was not thus that I hoped to end my 
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life ; with what joy would I have sacrificed it, fighting against the 
Austrians! Oh why did that blessed ball not kill me at Bez- 
zecca?” Buta stifled sob, heard suddenly from one beside him, 
made him start, and turning gently towards his Maria, he con- 
tinued : “Forgive me, I did wrong to speak thus, for if I had 
fallen at Bezzecca I could never have known thee—I must have 
remained without the greatest consolation I have ever possessed, 
thyself—nor could I have found courage to pursue my task, such 
as it has been—my duty towards my country—and yet, the 
thought that I leave thee alone, deserted—I know, I know that 
thou wilt not be long separated from me, but when I think that I 
have not the consolation of dying for Trieste, the bitterness of 
this supreme hour overcomes me!” 

They remained alone till near midday, when an Anglican 
minister who was on board, asked permission to visit the dying 
man for the purpose of offering him the consolations of his faith. 
My friend was holding in his own the hand of Maria, which he 
never again relinquished whilst life remained to him; a smile 
played for a moment upon his pallid lips ; we heard him answer : 
“ Thanks, thanks for the kind thought, but my. dear one has given 
me all the comfort I require, and I die in the Faith of Italy; is 
not that enough ? but none the less, I thank you.” 


Soon after, he was in the last agony; that manly breast was 
shaken with the death-rattle ; the opened shirt revealed it to our 
gaze, and the great scar turned to a deep red color. 

At sunset, a ray of the setting sun penetrated through the 
cabin window, and fell upon his features. The lethargy of death 
was already upon him, but it seemed as though that light aroused 
him ; he opened his eyes and fixed them on the loved one he was 
about to abandon. Then he uttered the words : “ Maria! Trieste ! 
Italia! ’’ and closing both eyes and lips, he spoke no more. 

Hardly was Maria aware of the cruel fruth, than she arose with 
a bound, and uttering a long, piercing, terrible cry, the first— 
the only one—she threw her arms around that motionless neck, 
pressed her lips on the yet warm lips of the dead ; remained thus, 
absorbed, as it were, in one long, interminable kiss—and then, 
feeling that beloved body grow cold amid her burning kisses—she 
fell backward, and remained kneeling at the foot of the bed, from 
whence it seemed as if no force could evermore remove her. 

Thus passed away the night, and also the day that followed. 
What was she thinking of ? Who could answer? Yet it was not 
difficult to read her mind ; to do that, one had but to look upon 
her face. And on it dwelt all the anguish, all the struggles, all 
the despair, with which her mind was tortured. 

The hardest hearts were moved at the spectacle of her grief, but 
all withdrew from her, none attempted to console her, since for 
grief like hers there could be no consolation. 

For some time I stood looking upon her from the cabin door, 
and thinking of the tragic and cruel pass to which the sternness of 
events and the vileness of men had brought her. Alone in the 
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midst of the ocean, surrounded by people who knew not even her 
language, torn for ever from the man whose only comfort she had 
been upon earth—who for her had been the only motive for 
living—banished from her home, far from that fatherland which 
which she was rapidly approaching, yet which refused to own her 
for a daughter. Alone then in the world! without family, without 
country, and that for having too much loved family and country. 
A sad and solemn hour is that of expiring day ; more solemn and 
more sad in the midst of the ocean, where all around the great 
deep spreads away into infinity. But ineffably sad is the moment 
when, in the serene calm of a placid sunset without the excitement 
of the tempest—which disposes us to struggle whilst drawing us 
away from pensiveness and meditation—in the midst of the 
boundless sea, we give sepulture to the companion of our travels 
—to the one destined never to reach the longed for goal. 

This was the hour fixed for the mournful ceremony. Four 
sailors and the minister descended into the cabin. The minister 
bowed himself reverently before the corpse, and with a gesture 
full of compassion made a sign to the men. The latter, having 
laid a plank upon the floor, placed the mortal remains of the hero 
upon it—his face covered with a sheet. Then they wrapped both 
corpse and plank in a coarse sail-cloth, and bound all together 
with a cord. Finally they attached a heavy iron ball to the 
extremity of the plank, close under the feet of poor Marco—and 
when all was done, they lifted that plank in their arms and carried 
it towards the cabin stair. 


Maria—silent, motionless, in her corner, had let them act 
without pronouncing a word, without uttering a groan ; but when 
she saw them about to carry their burthen away, she sprang up 
and rushed after the men to the deck. Here, with hat in hand, 
drawn up into two ranks, stood the sailors; the chief mate 
directed the mournful ceremony ; a little behind him, and bare- 
headed, stood the captain, looking with compassionate gaze upon 
what was being done 

The passengers, dispersed here and there in groups, some 
leaning against the mast, some on the poop, some close to the bul- 
warks, looked on affected. Some of the women shed tears, many 
murmured prayers ; the bulwarks had been removed at the place 
whence the corpse was to be launched into the sea. 

Hardly was Maria arrived upon deck than she cast an anxious 
glance around, then at last seemed to understand all. She fell 
upon her knees close to that plank which the sailors had laid upon 
the deck, prostrated herself over that body concealed beneath the 
sail-cloth, through which, notwithstanding, could be traced the 
noble and manly features of the dead—clasped it in her arms, 
exclaiming : “ No, no, no! this is impossible !” 

At that cry of anguish every murmur ceased, and as if by 
instinct, all gathered round. First the minister was beside the 
unfortunate woman, repeating I know not what words of reason 
and of comfort. But had he, instead of English, spoken to her in 
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the sweet tongue so dear to her heart, she would not have under- 
stood him. All she understood was, that these roaring and inter- 
minable waves must swallow up and conceal from her for ever 
her Marco! Then she turned her eyes from the greedy waves 
towards that adored and hidden head, with the firm resolve to 
contend the body so dear to her with the sea. 

Meanwhile the last splendor of sunset was giving place to 
twilight. Profound silence reigned throughout the ship, inter- 
rupted only by the heartrending sobs of poor Maria. The sailors 
had opened their ranks ; the mate, uncertain as to what course he 
should take, looked anxiously towards the captain, and the latter, 
confounded, seemed unable to come to a decision. 

Maria, raising her eyes, perceived him, and understanding 
that at that moment all depended upon the will of that man, was 
in an instant at his feet, grasping his clothing in her hands, and 
addressing to him a prayer, strong, eloquent, piteous—such as 
to penetrate to my inmost soul, from whence it cannot be effaced 
so long as I have life. 

“No, no, not in this sea, captain; not so far away from his 
own land, abandoned in the ocean without bounds. Captain, I 
implore you in the name of your country, in the name of your 
mother—wait till we are near Italian ground. You will, at least, 
throw him amongst Italian waves, the waves of his own sea, the 
waves of our sea. You see, I know him, captain, I know that he 
will sleep better there, more in peace ; he will think himself laid 
to rest in his native earth, the native earth which the foreign 
soldier denies him; the native earth from which he was com- 
pelled to fly. You know, captain, he died yesterday evening, 
here, on my bosom; do not tear him from meso soon. You are 
a man of feeling and understand me. Not in this sea, no, no, 
no! or do you wish me to leap in the sea with him? Wait, cap- 
tain, wait till we are in the Italian seas. I will manage so that 
this poor body shall cause you no trouble. You shall shut us up 
in our cabin, and I will watch over him alone till we are in the 
Italian sea. O merciful God, perhaps thou wilt grant that we 
be buried together in the Italian sea.” 

All this time the captain had not made the slightest move- 
ment, though the convulsive twitching that agitated his rugged 
features betrayed the increasing emotion within, and when the 
last notes of anguish sent forth by that mourner ended with the 
word Jtalia, as though an echo repeated the prayers of the unfor- 
tunate, his voice, usually so imperious, became soft, and turning 
towards the stern, he shouted: “ Quartermaster, how far are we 
from the Italian sea ?” 
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“Progress and Poverty”: 


A REVIEW OF THE THEORIES AND PROPOSALS OF MR. 
HENRY GEORGE. 


—~>—__—_ 
V.—THE THEORY OF POVERTY. 


OF all economic questions the theory of poverty is by far the 
most important. It is, indeed, scarcely too much to say that all 
the matters with which the economist has to deal are trivial by 
comparison with the genesis of want. It necessarily determines 
the general current of his doctrine; and its bearing on politics 
and morals is both obvious and weighty. An economist 
who goes wrong on this subject is in the position of an 
astronomer who denies the law of gravitation, or a biologist who 
turns his back on the Darwinian theory. The latter is, perhaps, 
rather too close an analogy, for Darwin has himself said that his 
doctrine is that of Malthus applied to the whole organic world, 
and it is the doctrine of Malthus which we are about to 
defend. 

Mr. George sets himself in opposition to that doctrine, which 
he fairly enough states as follows: “That population, constantly 
tending to increase, must, when unrestrained, ultimately press 
against the limits of subsistence, not as against a fixed, but as 
against an elastic barrier, which makes the procurement of 
subsistence progressively more and more difficult. And thus, 
wherever reproduction has had time to assert its power, and is 
unchecked by prudence, there must exist that degree of want 
which will keep population within the bounds of subsistence.” 


This correctness of statement does not, however, last long. In 
the very next paragraph he says: “ Although in reality not more 
repugnant to the sense of harmonious adaptation by creative 
beneficence and wisdom than the complacent no-theory which 
throws the responsibility for poverty and its concomitants upon 
the inscrutable decrees of Providence, without attempting to trace 
them, this theory, in avowedly making vice and suffering the 
necessary results of a natural instinct with which are linked the 
purest and sweetest affections, comes rudely in collision with 
ideas deeply rooted in the human mind.” 

Now it is only necessary to refer to the preceding statement of 
the doctrine by Mr. George himself in order to show the misstate- 
ment involved in this. The Malthusian doctrine does not assert 2 
that vice and suffering are the necessary results of a natural in- 
stinct. Its contention is that the instinct in question “ when 
unrestrained ”—a qualification which Mr. George has dropped— 
leads to “vice and suffering.” Does Mr. George deny this ? 





1 “ Progress and Poverty,” p. 66. 
2 « Make,” is Mr. George's word, and it is a well-chosen one for his purpose. 
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Does he advocate the unbridled exercise of the sexual instinct ? 
Does he say that this would not lead to vice and suffering ? 
Malthusians do not say that misery and profligacy are inevitable. 
On the contrary they point how both may be avoided, not by 
eradicating or attempting to suppress “a natural instinct,” but by 
regulating it in accordance with social needs. When exercised 
in accordance with an enlightened sense of duty, the instinct of 
sex is linked with the purest and sweetest affections. But, as 
there is but a single step from the sublime to the ridiculous, so 
between the most innocent domestic bliss and the coarsest bru- 
tality and penury, there is but the step which divides mastery 
over “ natural instinct ” from mastery by it. 

I have thought it necessary to clear away this bit of misrepre- 
sentation, as Mr. George makes use of it to discredit with Liberals 
what I hold to be the true theory of poverty. “The Malthusian 
doctrine,” he says, “ parries the demand for reform, and shelters 
selfishness from question and from conscience by the interpo- 
sition of an inevitable necessity. It furnishes a philosophy by 
which Dives as he feasts can shut out the image of Lazarus, who 
faints with hunger at his door; by which wealth may with a 
good conscience button up its pocket, when poverty asks an alms, 
and the rich Christians bend on Sundays in a nicely upholstered 
pew to implore the good gifts of the All Father without any 
feeling of responsibility for the squalid misery that is festering 
but a square away. For poverty, want, and starvation are by this 
theory not chargeable either to individual greed or to social mal- 
adjustments ; they are the inevitable results of universal laws, 
with which, if it were not impious, it were as hopeless to quarrel 
as with the law of gravitation.” ! 


Now I deliberately charge Mr. George, in this, with ignorant 
or careless misrepresentation. ‘ Poverty, want, and starvation ”"— 
a veritable trinity in unity—are nof, according to the Malthusian 
theory, “the inevitable results of universal laws.” There is no 
“inevitable necessity” in the penury of man’s lot as depicted by 
Malthusians. On the contrary, what makes their theory of such 
vast practical importance is that the demonstrated ultimate cause 
of poverty is strictly contingent and avoidable. Does Mr. George 
think that he will succeed very long in persuading anybody— 
even himself—that Malthusians are engaged in preaching the 
escape from that which they hold to be inevitable, and the defeat 
of that which they believe to be necessary ? It is true that Mal- 
thusians do assert the existence of an inexorable law; but the 
statement of that law is in the form of an alternative, one half of 
which Mr. George suppresses. It is not poverty which is inevit- 
able, but poverty or parental prudence. What a widely different 
thing this is, I need not say. 

But Mr. George dislikes parental prudence. It isthe Almighty, 
according to this would-be shining light of economic science, who 





1 « Progress and Poverty,” p. 69. 
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sends children ;! and, to clinch the matter, “ neither in classical 
creeds and codes, nor in those of the Jews, the Egyptians, the 
Hindus, the Chinese, nor any of the peoples who have lived in 
close associations and have built up creeds and codes, do we find 
any injunctions to the practice of the prudential restraints of 
Malthus ; but that on the contrary, the wisdom of the centuries, 
the religions of the world, have always inculcated ideas of civic 
and religious duty the very reverse of those which the current 
political economy enjoins, and which Annie Besant is now trying 
to popularise in England.”? It is the wisdom of the centuries 
which are gone, the discredited “ religions of the world,” which 
are the stumbling blocks in the way of Mr. George’s apprehension 
and acceptance of the theory of poverty as generally taught by 
economists. He acknowledges that “in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms each species, by virtue of its reproductive power, 
naturally and necessarily presses against the conditions which 
limit its further increase.”? This law, says the Malthusian, 
holds also of man, with this difference—that we, in consequence 
of superior intellectual provision, may be kept within the limits 
determined by our environment by the anticipation of evil, while 
our less endowed fellow-members of the animal kingdom are kept 
within those limits by being crushed against them when they 
attempt to pass beyond. The preventive check is thus man’s 
most valuable prerogative. To give it up would be to level him- 
self with the brutes in respect of reproduction, and perpetuate the 
struggle for existence. But this does not satisfy Mr. George. 
Man, with him “is an animal; but he is an animal plus some- 
thing else. He is the mythic earth-tree whose roots are in the 
ground, but whose topmost branches may blossom in the 
heavens!”* If Mr. George’s topmost branches were not so 
perpetually blossoming in the heavens, his roots would have 
struck deeper into the earth. 

I shall now dismiss Mr. George’s theology, and discuss his 
mundane arguments against the law of population. And first I 
shall take an old one which he re-argues very ingeniously, and 
which has probably had great influence on his readers. “The 
globe,” he says, “ may be surveyed and history may be reviewed 
in vain for any instance of a considerable country in which 
poverty and want can be fairly attributed to the pressure of an 
increasing population.” By this Mr. George seems to mean that 
there is no “considerable country” in which causes of poverty 
other than presence of population do not exist. He shows that 
this is so in India, China, Ireland. He might have done the same 
for every community, considerable or inconsiderable, which exists 
or has existed on the face of the earth ; and have demonstrated 
that, if the people are no better off than they are, it is because of 
this or that circumstance in their government, mental condition, 





1 Speech at St. James’s Hall, 9th January, 1884. 
2“ Progress and Poverty,” p. 77. 
3Ihnd.,p.91. — # Lbid., p. 96. 
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or habits. This I fullyadmit. If Mr. George’s argument is valid, 
this admission is a fatal one. If, on the other hand, I can con- 
sistently make this admission, his argument is worthless. Let us 
see which of these alternatives is true. 


Suppose the question at issue were, not the law of population, 
but the law of man’s mortality. That law may be stated thus— 
that the tendency of the mechanism on which hnman life depends 
is to wear out or become inefficient. Go through the causes of 
death in the Registrar-General’s returns, and what will you find ? 
Men die, not because of the mere wearing out of their bodily frame, 
but because of disease, accident, or violence. No “ considerable” 
number die of “decay of nature ;” and even of the few whose 
death may be tabulated in this way, who can dare say that even 
one of them did nothing during his life which tended to limit it ? 
Shall we then say men die because of consumption, murder, rail- 
way accidents, etc ; and that, if these could be avoided, they might 
not die at all? Is the limit postulated by the law of man’s mor- 
tality, as stated above, not a reality, because its operation is thus 
anticipated by other causes? If so, Mr. George may be right, for 
his reasoning proceeds on a parallel assumption. He cites the 
various social diseases and deeds of violence which set the proxi- 
mate limits to man’s productiveness, and assumes that there is no 
ultimate limit such as is asserted by economists. 


Mr. George really does not know how an economic problem is 
to be solved.1 “I donot merely mean to say,” he argues, * that 
India or China could, with a more highly developed civilisation, 
maintain a greater population, for to this any Malthusian would 
agree. The Malthusian doctrine does not deny that an advance in 
the productive arts would permit a greater population to find sub- 
sistence. But the Malthusian theory affirms—and this is its essence 
--that, whatever be the capacity for production, the natural 
tendency of population is to come up with it, and,in the endeavor 
to press beyond it, to produce, to use the phrase of Malthus, that 
degree of vice and misery which is necessary to prevent further 
increase ; so that as productive power is increased, population will 
correspondingly increase, and in a little time produce the same 
results as before. What I say is this: that nowhere is there any 
instance which will support this theory ; that nowhere can want 
be properly attributed to the pressure of population against the 
power to procure subsistence in the then existing degree of human 
knowledge ; that everywhere the vice and misery attributed to 
over-population can be traced to the warfare, tyranny, and oppres- 
sion which prevent knowledge from being utilised and deny the 
security essential to production.’ 


Let it be noted, in the first place, that the Malthusian is repre- 





1 Students of political economy who desire a good and succinct statement of the 
nature of an economic problem, and of the mode in which alone it can be solved, 
should read Cairnes’s ‘* Logical Method of Political Economy.” 


* Progress and Poverty, p. 86. 
H 
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sented as passing from “the natural tendency of population” to 
press beyond the limit of subsistence, to the assertion that it “ wll 
correspondingly increase, and in a little time produce the same 
results as before”—an utterly illegitimate inference which the 
Malthusian who knows what is meant by a tendency would cer- 
tainly not make. Mr. George is guiltless of any attempt at wilful 
misrepresentation. The truth is he has no adequate notion of the 
scientific meaning of tendency. ‘On the presumption,” we are 
told, “that population tends to double every twenty-five years, 
they [the descendants of Confucius] should, in 2150 years after 
the death of Confucius, have amounted to 859, 559, 193, 106, 709, 
670, 198, 710, 528 souls.”! In other words, a cause which fends to 
produce a certain result should produce that result—a cause which, 
in the absence of counteracting causes, would produce a given effect 
should have that effect in the presence of counteracting causes. 
“You say,” Mr. George virtually asks the Malthusian, “that popu- 
lation, if unchecked, would double every twenty-five years; then 
why does it not increase in that manner when it /s checked ?” 
And this is the man who aspires to undo the work of Malthus and 
Ricardo, Mill and Cairnes ! 

In the next place, be it noted that it is admitted that “any 
Malthusian would agree” that “India or China could, with a 
more highly developed civilisation, maintain a greater popula- 
tion.” But Mr. George does “not mean merely to say” this. He 
says that it could be done if “ warfare, tyranny and oppression, 
which prevent knowledge from being utilised and deny the 
security essential to production,” were to cease. No doubt; but I 
do not quite understand how “ warfare, tyranny and oppression ” 
Aare to vanish and civilisation to remain stationary. In the same 
‘way he deals with John Stuart Mill’s assertion that “a greater 
number of people cannot, in any given state of civilisation, be 
collectively so well provided for as a smaller.” Mr. George denies 
this, and submits “the question to the test of facts.” But he 
alters the question before so submitting it. “There is,” he says, 
“no necessity for abstract reasoning. The question is one of simple 
fact. Does the relative power of producing wealth decrease 
with the increase of population ? The facts are so patent that it 
is only necessary to call attention to them. We have, in modern 
times, seen many communities advance in population. Have 
they not at the same time advanced even more rapidly in wealth ? 
We see many communities still increasing in population. Are 
they not also increasing their wealth still faster ? 2 And, we may 
ask, has civilisation not advanced in those communities ? or, if 
not, are they not in that early stage of settlement when, because 
of the abundance of land, the law of diminishing return has not 
come into operation ?® “Is there any doubt,” says Mr. George, 
“that while England has been increasing her population at the 





1 « Progress and Poverty,” p. 78. 
2 Thid, p. 100. 


3 See Mill’s statement of that law, “ Principles of Political Economy,” chap. xii 
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rate of two per cent. per annum, her wealth has been growing in 
still greater proportion?” Is there any doubt, I ask, that while 
this has been taking place England has progressed in that know- 
ledge and practice of the arts of life which we call civilisation ? 
And, if not, is not Mr. George, while pretending to reply to Mill, 
really evading the issue? The part of Mill’s statement which I 
have italicised, he ignores. He thus, in the language of mathe- 
matics, turns the constant in Mill’s statement of the problem into 
a variable ; and when he brings out a different result, he fancies 
he has proved that Mill’s working is incorrect. 

I have one more criticism to make on this remarkable piece 





of reasoning. Mr. George cannot find “any instance” of the 


truth asserted in the law of population ;! and he seems to think 
that this proves that law to be a fiction. There is exactly the 
same reason for regarding the first law of motion as a fiction. 
When Mr. George produces to me a body which, once set in 
motion, will continue moving for ever with uniform velocity in a 
straight line, I will show him an instance of a community which 
has multiplied beyond the means of subsistence and in the measure 
of its abstract fecundity. In the passage just cited in reply to 
Mill, Mr. George says; “There is no necessity for abstract 
reasoning. The question is one of simple fact.” This shows 
that its author has not learned the very alphabet of economics. 
How can the effect of a cause which operates in the midst of a 
multitude of other causes be discerned by simple inspection ? 
it is, perhaps, to be found among the subsequent phenomena ; 
but how? ‘To select one group of these phenomena, and assign 
it as the effect of the cause, without justifying this selection by 
what Mr. George calls “abstract reasoning,” is sheer dogmatism. 
But it may not be found among the subsequent phenomena. It 
may be completely obliterated, and even reversed, by counter- 
acting causes. If the Thames were flowing toward the sea, at the 
rate of four miles an hour, and I rowing up it at the rate of 
three miles an hour, my boat would move in the opposite direction 
to that in which I was pulling. The direction and velocity of my 
rowing could not be ascertained by simply observing the motion 
of my boat. The velocity of the tide would have to be calculated 
and allowed for. Economists assert that, other things equal, 
after a comparatively early stage in production, any increase in 
the number of the people lowers the remuneration of their labor. 
“Yah!” cries the new prophet, “Englishmen are much more 
numerous than they were, and their production per head has also 
increased.” So it has, Mr. George, but a very young student of 
elementary physics would tell you that the rising of a balloon 
is as good an instance, to him who kaows, of the law 
of gravitation as the falling of an apple. Apply this truth to 
economics, and although it will play havoc with your book, it will 
leave you better equipped for the task you have somewhat rashly 





1 « Progress and Poverty,” p. 86, 
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undertaken. The result to which it may lead you may not be 
found by you in the “ creeds and codes” of the Jews ; but, as one 
of the most illustrious of your countrymen would tell you, ‘ They 
didn’t know everything down in Judee.” D. 


(To be continued.) 





Che Social aud Political Position oi the 
Germans in the United States. 


By DR. SCHLAEGER, Translated by Miss COLEMAN. 


—_————_ 


III. 
THE PERIOD OF POLITICAL INITIATIVE. 


NEW Fatherlands are in some respects like new wives; after 
living for a certain time with them, the eye, becoming more 
critical, discovers flaws under the brilliant surface, and the former 
Fatherland, the former wife, enjoy a relative meed of esteem 
again. Now, in the second period, pride in the great Republic, 
whose giant armies were formed and dissolved without detriment 
to freedom, formed the dominating characteristic; but even 
during the great war, voices made themselves heard, urging the 
hitherto vacillating policy of the Executive respecting the insti- 
tution of slavery to more decisive action ; approving Fremont’s 
proclamation of Emancipation (for the Missouri Department), 
issued as early as August, 1861, though disavowed by Lincoln, and 


leading to the formation of an Opposition in the Republican camp 


itself, which, being averse to Lincoln’s re-election, put Fremont 
forward as an opposing candidate at the Cleveland Convention 
(1864), and indeed on principle declared itself against the imme- 
diate re-election of any President. It was the Germans of St. 
Louis principally who, with extraordinary consistency, made the 
opinions they had held in 1861 of account in that Convention of 
the Radicals held in 1864. Though unsuccessful, Fremont did 
not really come forward as Opposition candidate, because other- 
wise the chances of the Democratic candidate (General McClellan) 
would have become too favorable. The principle of one Presi- 
dential term, only represented by Cleveland, was energetically 
insisted upon by Republicans like Wade, of Ohio, and an amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution to that effect ; and in 1872 the 
Liberal Republicans, at their National Convention in Cincinnati, 
and following them, the Democratic party, made it one of the 
bases of their party platforms during the last Presidential cam- 
yaign. 

At first that opposition could no longer be carried on, as through 
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the reactionary policy of the President “by accident,” Johnson 
{since April 15th, 1865-69), the unreserved support of the Repub- 
lican majority in Congress, and thereby of the Republican party 
in general, had become a national necessity. Not till after Grant’s 
election (Nov., 1868) could serious efforts at reform be made 
within the Republican party without endangering the advantages 
gained by the war. They had now to combat new dangers, to 
place within bounds the corruption and demoralisation, which 
having grown up in the war and been nourished and promoted 
by the fluctuating paper currency, had given rise to a hunting 
after wealth which astonished even the dwellers in Wall Street, 
accustomed though they were to it, through the unheard of bold- 
ness or monstrous impudence with which it was carried on every- 
where, in the palace of the Erie railway as at the Union Pacific, 
in the State legislature as in the Capitol at Washington, at the 
Exchange as in the usual intercourse of every day. Grant, who 
believed he had obtained his election more on account of his 
deeds which gave him a certain right to it, was in his official 
capacity nearly independent of his party, and the rule in the 
White House at last degenerated into a purely personal one, to 
which it was all the more difficult to offer resistance in that through 
the creation of a new system of federal taxation, as well as 
through the dangerous influence which the secretary of finance 
exercised on the money and gold exchange, the power of the 
** King in a dress coat” (as Heinzen in his zeal for the abolition of 
the office of President calls the first official in the United States), 
had grown out of all former proportion. To this came a second 
point : the Republican party, that is, its leaders, who made a pure 
business out of politics, needed Grant in order to keep themselves 
in the saddle, and in order eventually to insure for themselves 
the succession in the White House. Therefore whoever rose up 
against Grant and his wicked partners, had to make up his mind 
to being denounced as an enemy or traitor to the Republican party 


and cast out into outer darkness. And this soon happened to the 


two conspicuous U. S. Senators, Charles Sumner and Carl Schurz, 
when in December, 1870, they hurled their heavy attacks against 
the President on account of the shameful Dominic affair. At the 
instigation of Grant, Sumner was in 1871 robbed of his post of 
President in the Foreign Affairs Committee by the servile Repub- 
lican majority, and the important place conferred on the Pennsyl- 
vanian, Simon Cameron, who regarded the whole world as pur- 
chasable, and himself filled a purchased senatorship. Schurz was 
punished by similar slights. But this only strengthened his 
resolution to stake his whole strength, his whole political existence, 
in combating the ever growing corruptive system. The important 
part which the new senator for Missouri (elected 1869 for a term 
ending in 1875) took and still maintained in the struggle which 
commenced at that time, and still continues, makes a short retro- 
spective glance at his career necessary, all the more so that the 
best sides of German-Americandom find in him their true and 
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typical expression, and indeed have never possessed any more dis- 
tinguished or better representative than he. He first came 
forward about 1850, in Wisconsin, helping to gain over this once 
strongly Democratic state to the Republicen party. He even as 
early as that accomplished so much that he rejected the candida- 
ture for the office of Lieutenant-Governor as insufficient acknow- 
ledgment. On the national arena, in the summer of 
1860, and during the gigantic campaign between Lincoln and 
Douglass (for around these the electioneering struggle of 
the North turned) he caused the greatest sensation through 
his systematically and _ brilliantly worked -out speeches 
against Douglas acting with powerful weight on the result, 
especially through his influence on the German element. Lincoln 
acknowledged his merit by sending him as ambassador to 
Madrid. Soon after the breaking out of the war, we find him as 
Major-general and commander of the 11th Army corps in the 
battle of Chancellorsville. After the war, being sent by Johnson 
to the South, he discloses the state of the same in an excellent 
report and puts an end to the presidential glossing over of facts. 
Being placed at the head of a great English paper in Detroit, he 
has the opportunity of learning the importance of the Press for 
the general development of State and Society which it dominates. 
more and more, but not until he entered the St. Louis paper, the 
Westliche Post, for years an organ of the German initiative, did 
he find the Archimedian point, how to lift the American world off 
its hinges. In 1869, after violent opposition from different sides, 
especially from natives, he is nominated by the legislature of 
Missouri, United States, senator for 6 years and from that time 
forward he works in high politics with an unprecedented in- 
dependence of party-fetters, with an interest for true reform which 
is hindered by no scruples with regard to candidature for the 
presidency, Schurz, as an adopted citizen, not being eligible for it 
according to the Federal constitution. The reform he worked for 
regarded not alone the administration but the party spirit itself, 
which is to the former what the source is to the river, and with- 
out the purification of which there was and is no hope of any 
fundamental improvements in the political and social conditions 
in the United States. 


It is certainly difficult to draw the limits between party dis~ 


cipline and party tyranny, between the legitimate use and the 
abuse of party machinery ; but professional politicians have an 
interest in their never being drawn at all. To characterise the 
iron party discipline of the Democratic party, they used, before the 
war, to say with regard to the Irish Democrats in the big towns : 
“They would vote for the Democratic ticket, even if the devil 
himself were at the head of it.” But also in the Republican party 
slavery was developed, and the same abuse of party machinery 
which in former years they had done their best to blame and 
ridicule. There is a periodical tide in political life. The high 
tide is that of the party in its youth, the comparative purity 
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enthusiasm for a clearly conceived or expressed idea, for the 
accomplishment of which the forming of the party took place. 
Low tide sets in when the end has been attained, and there is 
nothing more to be done but make room for other new forma- 
tions. Against this giving up of its place the party which has 
become dominant struggles hard, asserting that it is still indis- 
pensable for the nation, though in reality it is only the good posts 
that are indispensable to the party and its leaders. In place of 
enthusiasm—for there is no longer any grand idea to be enthusi- 
astic for—comes common selfishness, which at last extinguishes 
even ambition, this last entrenchment honestly failing against 
corruption and cheating of the nation in so-called legal manner. 
Cynicism becoming rampant in the halls of the national repre- 
sentation, and men shrug their shoulders at the few who are 
stupid enough to be honest. It was during such a low tide and 
swampy time in the political party that Carl Schurz and a few 
others, supported, indeed, by different papers in New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati and St. Louis, formed the project of a reform 
of the nation in its head and members, and to this end set them- 
selves in open opposition to the President and the whole official 
Republican party, who were in possession of the whole machinery 
and almost all offices in the towns, States and country. A new 
and real reform party was to be created, the Democrats having 
long since denied all reform tendencies, and their leaders in Con- 
gress and in the legislature, conjointly with the Republicans, used 
their position to fill their pockets. In the political province one 
was reminded of those augurs, who, living on the stupidity of a 
superstitious people, could not look at each other without laugh- 
ing. The thing was first of all to deprive the Democrats of all 
the South, which ever since the war sulked to the Northern com- 
rades of before the war, and had abandoned the hope of liberating 
itself by means of a Democratic victory from the carpet-baggers 
and Grant’s satraps, who increased its debts immeasurably, and 
sucked out its marrow in every possible manner. 


(To be concluded.) 








Dr. Valery Vernon, O.C. 
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I AM a woman and a law student. My name until the lst August 
(inclusive) is Valery Vernon. After that date I shall be known to 
my clients, friends, and any others whom it may concern as 
Valery Jones. Not nearly so pretty, is it? But afterall, “ What's 
ina name?” I have repeated this question to myself so many 
times that I am almost reconciled to the change, and yet, you know, 
I think it quite against the principle of “the survival of the fittest, 

that when a woman has a pretty name she should be obliged to 
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change it for an ugly one. But this about names is quite by the 
way, and only the result of a little pettishness on my part. My 
age? Well, I don’t think I feel inclined to tell it just now. This 
is not a South Kensington Examination, so the revelation is not 
compulsory. I beg to reserve the point. 


In 187—, when I was about 19,1 was studying for my first 
law examination at the London University. I had chambers at 1, 
Crozier Court, Temple. I attended the Law Courts by day and 
studied law by night. Austin’s Jurisprudence was my favorite 
work. I mastered the differences between forbearance and omis- 
sion, heedlessness and rashness, and similar complex points. The 
Institutes of Gaius and Justinian were ever welcome reading. It 
was pleasant to contrast my free and untrammelled position with 
the position of women under the Roman Empire. I knew all 
about the patria potestas, and had carefully discussed the question 
as to whether a man might bring an actio confessoria if his neighbor 
should build his house higher than his own. 


My acquaintances said I was wearing myself to a skeleton, 
that my eyes looked like “ burnt holes in a blanket,” but I heeded 
them not until one evening, three weeks before the examinations. 
I had spent most of the day in the stifling, poisonous atmosphere 
of the Court of the Queen’s Bench Division, Westminster. On 
returning to my chambers I had a wash, a hasty cup of tea, and 
sat down to read. Suddenly all was darkness, and when I came 
to my senses again I found myself in bed, ill. “Brain a little 
overworked, rest absolutely necessary,” said the doctor. At first 
i fumed and fretted dreadfully at the idea of idleness, but after a 
little resigned myself with a fairly good grace to the inevitable. 
But, surrounded with my books, I found it very hard to resist the 
temptation to take them off their shelves. My fingers, unused to 
needlework, did not take kindly to the exchange of needle and 
silk for pen and ink, and more often would lie listlessly folded in 
my lap, whilst my eyes gazed unseeingly out of the window. I, 
who formerly had been gay, sanguine, and with my books had 
found my own company sufficient to myself, now became melan- 
choly, despondent, and wishful of companionship. But I had no 
companions, and every day found me more and more depressed. 
Since I had left college—two years ago—I had lived quite alone. 
I had no near relations. There were one or two people with 
whom I might have claimed kin, but both the kinship and their 
place of residence were very remote from me. As long as I did 
not want to overdraw my allowance, my guardian had no interest 
in me. So you see I was quite alone. 

One day I surprised myself by bursting into a flood of tears, 
because an acquaintance who had chambers above mine had 
failed to make the daily five minutes’ visit, to which he had 
made me accustomed ever since my stupid illness. I was annoyed 
beyond measure at my weakness, and determined to put a stop to 
that sort of thing. Surely Valery Vernon had a soul above tears ! 
I resolved to leave London, to go abroad. I did not much care 
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where I went, except that I would not go to Paris, I had been 
there already. I sent for a Continental time table, and my maid 
‘brought me a time table of the “ new mail route to the Continent 
via Queenboro’ and Flushing.” I opened it at “London and 
Frankfort.” “Well, why not go to Frankfort?” I thought. 
Frankfort was immediately decided on ; I packed my portmanteau, 


gave my maid a month’s holiday, and left the next night by the 


8.30 train from Victoria. Notwithstanding that it was a calm 
summer night when I got on board the steamer at Queenboro’, I 
thought I would at once go to my berth, which I had taken the 
precaution to secure before starting. So I proceeded to “Cabin 
No. 6,” and settled myself in “ Berth No. 1” before the boat 
began to move. Cabin No. 6 was a tiny compartment, the last of 
six cabins which faced another six. No. 6 contained four berths, 
two each side of the cabin, one berth above the other. Mine was 
a top one, and I stowed myself out of sight before intruders came. 
Soon two ladies came, viewed the cabin, voted it stuffy, although 
it was at the ship’s side and the port-hole was open, and ordered 
their pillows to be carried on deck, where they would pass the 
night. A little later,a lady and gentleman came; the speedy exit 
of the gentleman saved me the trouble of protesting against his 
presence. The lady, his wife, remained, and next morning con- 
fided to me how her cabin had been taken possession of by two 
“ foreigners,” who asserted their right to two berths in that cabin, 
and laughed at her because she felt sea-sick, so she had sent the 
stewardess to seek her husband who found for her a berth in my 
cabin. 

When the noisy gentlemen in the cabin opposite subsided, and 
our floating world grew quieter and quieter until little was heard 
besides the plash, plash of the sea, the throbbing of the engines 
and the drawing of chains and ropes, then, lulled by the cradle- 
like movement of the vessel, I began to sink softly into the land 
of sleep and dreams. 

Before I was quite asleep however, a gentleman who with his 
wife had berths in the next cabin came to take possession of his 
allotted couch. As the partition between the cabins did not 
go to the roof, I had the enviable pleasure of making a third in 
the confidences of this gentleman, which I am bound to add 
consisted mainly of items of scandal concerning the “ goings 
on” of some passengers on deck. This episode enlightened me a 
little as to the ways of the world, because heretofore I had 
always heard that it was only women who talked scandal. 

After a while, however, all became quiet in the next cabin, and 
then at last I fellasleep. Fell asleep to be soon awakened by a loud, 
abrupt, joyless “ Ha, ha! Ha, ha!” which seemed to go off like 
successive pistol shots close to my ear. I started up in my berth, 
clasped my money in one hand, and my penknife with the other, 
resolved to sell money and life dearly. But my resolve was quite 
unnecessary, for after sitting bolt upright, listening intently for 
some minutes, I could hear nothing but the throb, throb of the 
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engines like the beating of a great heart and the dashing of the 
sea against the boat. I sank back on my pillows, annoyed at the 
seeming delusion, when in the stillness again came the ghostly 
“Ha, ha!” and this was repeated at short intervals for the next 
quarter of an hour—by the gentleman in the next cabin. At the 
end of that time the “Ha, ha’s” became intermingled with 
snores, so frequent that they awakened the wife of his bosom, 


who remonstrated in possibly affectionate, but certainly emphatic, 


terms. Quiet was once more restored, but alas! not my departed 
sleep, and at daybreak I arose, or rather descended, and went on 
deck. 

After a hasty cup of coffee at Flushing—I had found it very 
difficult to get served on board the steamer, and made a note of 
it as an instance of the chivalry of man, as seen in waiters and 
my fellow passengers towards a woman travelling alone—we left 
that town by train, rather before half past seven in the morning, 
and reached Cologne at half past one and Frankfort at 10 o’clock 
at night. The next day I found that at Frankfort I had not 
escaped England ; every one seemed to speak English, so once 
more | strapped my portmanteau and this time fled to Darmstadt, 
where I suddenly remembered that an old school friend of mine 
had relations. I sought out the Herr Professor Kiissner, and 
nothing would suit him and the Frau Professorin but that | should 
stay with them, they had “heard so much of the learned Miss 
Vernon.” I did stay with them, and very comfortable and con-. 
tented I was for about a fortnight, and should so have continued 
to the end of my visit, but that in an evil hour they introduced 
me to an American resident there. Since Mr. Blaine spoke my 


language, my good German friends thought he could better: 


explain to me the beauties and points of interest in and about 
Darmstadt, so they put me under his care for a “ little walk.” He 
commenced by asking whether I was a good walker, whether 
three miles would be too much. I promptly replied that I could. 
easily walk three miles, but as I was not quite strong yet, that 
would be far enough. 


When we started, my companion did not show the slightest: 
disposition to show off the “lions” of Darmstadt, but instead, 
told me how deep, how profound was his admiration for my 
ability. ‘“ But—er, do you now, dear Miss Vernon, think the pro-. 
fession you have chosen is quite—er womanly ?” 

“Certainly,” I replied. “ Why not?” 

“ But, do you not think that the place of a beautiful woman is. 
to adorn a man’s house? That in the regulation of domestic 
politics she has quite as much work as she ought to be troubled 
with ? Do you not think that this coming in contact with the 
working world must dim the beauty of her mind, and cloud over 
the mirror-like innocence of her soul ?” 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” I exclaimed, with more emphasis than 
elegance. ‘In the first place, I don’t believe in ‘souls’ or 
‘mirror-like innocence ;’ 


in the second, if by ‘domestic politics” 
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you mean mending socks for a lord of creation, and minding his 
babies, that is work for her hands and not for her head; in the 
third”... 

“Oh! dear Miss Vernon, please spare me,” interrupted Mr. 
Blaine, stretching out his hands and smiling deprecatingly. “ I 
could not think of arguing with a lady, I yield the point at 
once!” 

I smiled superciliously, and thought of the last line of a song 
I had recently heard : 

** So very like a man, he said.” 


After a few moments, Mr. Blaine resumed the conversation by 
asking : “ Do you believe in spirits, Miss Vernon ?” 

“No,” I answered, “I am happy to say I do not.” 

“T am sure you cannot have investigated the subject very 
deeply, Miss Vernon, or else a lady of your keen perception could 
hardly fail to realise the beauty and truth of the belief that the 
world is peopled with spirits.” 

I confessed I had not given any great attention to Spiritualism. 

Mr. Blaine was now happy. Having discovered a subject 
about which I avowedly knew little, he set himself to work to 
enlighten me. He told me how somebody named Emma was to 
lecture somewhere (I must apologise for this vagueness, but I 
don’t remember all the details), and as she was preparing her 
lecture a spirit came as a voice in her ear, and said: ‘“ What are 
you doing there, Emma?” Emma, unabashed by the phzno- 
menon of an unembodied voice, replied : “ Preparing my lecture.” 
The spirit-voice commanded her to discontinue her preparations. 
If she trusted herself to the spirits, they would tell her what to 
say; but if she prepared herself, she should forget everything. 
She had faith, and in consequence delivered a most eloquent 
lecture. Then there was a young man, a farmer or ploughman 
(I am not quite sure which), who had never studied at ali, and 
who by spirit agency suddenly became possessed of such thorough 
scientific knowledge that scientists from far and wide travelled 
enormous distances to hear his opinion on disputed points. 

Mr. Blaine, once launched upon Spiritualism, required very 
little of my conversational powers, a “ yes” or “no” now and then 
kept him going. But while Mr. Blaine was happy I was getting 
more and more weary, both in mind and body ; the walk seemed 
everlasting. We started at three o’clock, and at seven I ventured 
to ask if we were not getting near to Darmstadt again. We had 
passed through some very beautiful scenery by the Miihlthal and 
Kuhlengriinde and now were ina thick pine wood. The heavy 
atmosphere seemed to stifle me, and it was only by sheer force of 
will that I could keep on my feet. After my question my com- 
panion fell into silence, broken about twenty minutes later by, 
“T am afraid you must be very tired. I have come further than 
I meant. I am not quite sure where we are now, but we cannot 
be far from the Heidelberg road. If you will not be afraid to be 
left alone for a little, I will go up into the road and get a carriage.” 
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“Yes, do,’ I said ; “ 1 will sit here till you come back.” 


Left alone, I sat down on the fir-needles and dreamily watched 
the fireflies in the steadily deepening darkness. 


co ae ol a ae 


The carriage did not come, so I found my way back on foot, 
and left Darmstadt the next day for London. I did not return to 
my old rooms, but took new ones and immediately settled down 
to my work. As I opened my book, a voice in my ear said: 
“What are you doing, Valery ?” 

“Preparing for my exam.” I answered, without feeling in the 
least astonished. 

“JT am the spirit of Solon,” said the voice, “and I and my 
brother spirits have taken you in our charge. There is an exam- 
ination at the London University to-morrow. ‘Trust to us, and 
present yourself ; you shall pass with distinction. 

“Well,” thought I, “surely the next examination is six 
months hence. Perhaps there is some alteration, 1 will look in 
the Calendar.” I took down the latest Calendar from the shelf, 
and there, sure enough, I found that the Intermediate Examination 
in Laws took place on the following day. 

* But Solon,” I objected, “it is no use for me to go up 
to-morrow ; I ought to have given notice a month ago.” 

“ Go,” sternly replied Solon’s voice. 

I felt that there was no resisting this, so presented myself the 
next day at the University. As I was about to enter into some 
explanation and apology for my lack of notice at the Registrar’s 
office, | was stopped by the official who said: “It is quite right, 
you were expected and a seat is reserved for you.” 

As my incorporeal friend had promised, I passed “ with dis- 
tinction,” taking high honors in Jurisprudence and Roman Law. 
An incredibly short interval of time afterwards, | passed first the 
Examination for Bachelor and then the Examination for Doctor 
of Laws, and so brilliant was my latest success that I received the 
coveted gold medal. All this time, be it well understood, I never 
opened a law-book. Thesensation created by my most astounding 
series of successes was so great that the judges and most distin- 
tinguished counsel held a meeting, presided over by the most 
eminent judge on the bench, and passed a resolution with only 
one dissentient, that “The title of Queen’s Counsel should be 
conferred upon Dr. Valery Vernon, and that she should be forth- 
with called to the bar.” 

You may guess how proud I felt! I had not the tiniest 
qualms of conscience as to accepting all the compliments showered 
down upon me. I knew I was an imposition, and that I really 
had no learning at all ; but no one else knew it, and it was only 
when I contemplated the possibility of being found out that I had 
thoughts of forestalling the discovery by a voluntary revelation. 
Henceforth my services as counsel were eagerly sought after. I 
never lost a case, and my fame spread far and wide. 
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At length the day of reckoning came. I was engaged as lead- 
ing counsel in a most important case, the nature whereof you will 
gather later on. I adjusted my gown carefully over my shoulders 
(I never let it slip over one shoulder, or fall half way down my 
back as some counsel are in the habit of doing), I took a last look 
in the glass to see if my wig was arranged becomingly (the wig 
harmonised admirably with my complexion, and I had no fancy 
that I should overleap that small step between the sublime and 
the ridiculous by having my wig inclined over one ear, or tilted 
over my brow, as is sometimes seen in certain members of the bar 
or bench), and confident that whatever might be my real knowledge 
of the law in the case about to be heard, at least my appearance 
left nothing to be desired, 1 stepped across the passage leading to 
the court. In the passage I nearly ran up against Mr. Oliver Jones, 
my old acquaintance of Crozier Court. Full of the sense of my 
own importance, I smiled affably and stretched out my hand con- 
descendingly, only to be met with: “Get you hence, lawyer, J 
know you not.” This was rather disconcerting ; my face fell and 
so did my outstretched hand. Old memories came crowding upon 
me and I felt that this was a very curious mode of address for a 
man to adopt towards a woman whose hand he had been permitted 
to kiss, and whose lips he had once ventured——. But there, I 
don’t want to go too much into details. Sufficient to say that I 
speedily recovered my outward composure, and with a significant 
smile and shrug of the shoulders to a by-stander, I passed on to 
the Court. 


I was retained for the plaintiff, in the case of a man who 
claimed damages against a railway company, because the train 
had been drawn up at the station in such a manner that the 
carriage which he occupied stopped at a break in the platform. 
My client, thinking the platform was continuous, got out, and 
instead of stepping on the platform fell to the ground below, and 
broke his leg. Now my client was very stout, so stout that 
standing upright, he could not see his feet, so instead of following 
the usual method of going down steps, he always turned his face 
to the steps, and his back to the world. After casting ridicule 
upon my client’s embonpoint and making a number of small jokes 
at his expense, the counsel for the defence, Sir Jarring Heaffard, 
changed his tone. He said it was against the law of God for man 
to progress backwards; that this insidious insinuation of blas- 
phemy into the minds of the young as seen in the teaching that 
nan might walk backwards although he was pre-ordained by God 
to walk forwards was immeasurably worse than that dynamite of 
which we had heard so much of late; the latter only imperilled 
our sinful bodies, the former—he said it with hushed voice and 
bated breath, he could not pretend to aspire to the declamation, 
perhaps eloquent, certainly noisy, of the counsel for the plaintiff, 
(meaning me)—the former by inciting to transgression against 
the law of God, imperilled our immortal souls. 


I have already told you how my mind was recalled to old 
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times by meeting with Mr. Oliver Jones, and I suppose the effect 
had not worn off, for now hearing Sir Jarring Heaffard harp upon 
“the law of God,” I recollected that Austin had something to 
say upon this point in his lectures upon Jurisprudence. 

“Usher, bring me Austin,” I cried. 

Austin was brought, and I opened the book. 

“What are you doing there, Valery,” said a well-known voice 
‘in my ear. 

“Looking at Austin,” I replied, softly, for I did not want the 
people round about to think me mad, talking to nobody, as it 
were. 

“Shut up the book, or you are undone,” said the unembodied 
Solon. 

But I was in no humor for having my mood crossed then, so 
rising, book in hand, I began : “ My lord, I object.” I was always 
very careful to say “ My lord,” and not “Me lud,” as some counsel 
do. Mr. Justice South looked at me unamiably ; he was the man 
who had opposed my admission to the bar. 

“ Perhaps you will be good enough to state your objection,” 
he said. 

“Yes, my lord, most certainly. I object to the ‘law of God’ 
being pleaded in this Court. In the note to Lecture V. on Juris- 
prudence the late John Austin says : ‘ An exception, demurrer or 
plea founded on the law of God was never heard in a Court of 
Justice from the creation of the world down to the present 
moment.’ Although, my lord, I will not pretend to such an 
extensive knowledge of what occurred during the early days 
following the creation as seems to have been in “the possession of 
the late John Austin, nevertheless I will venture to . . .” 

But I could go no further. Judge, jury, counsel for the 
defence, my own client, all turned on me and shouted at me, all 
at once, for daring to question the law of God. The jury insisted 
on immediately giving a verdict for the defendants, and expressed 
their extreme disapprobation of the counsel for the plaintiff. 
Everybody shouted at once, everyone denounced me, and at last 
Solon’s voice in my ear said: “. .. I am really very sorry to 
be so late. JI hope you are not very tired of waiting.” 

1 co e od cy ae a 


I opened my eyes, and collecting my thoughts with an effort, 
I recognised Mr. Blaine’s face in the moonlight. 

“T had to walk a long way before I could get a carriage, and 
then I lost my way in the wood in seeking you. It is not far off 
ten o’clock. I fear you must be very tired,” continued Mr. 
Blaine. “I hope you were not very frightened. You almost 
look as though you had been to sleep.” 

“T should not be at all surprised,” I said dreamily, as I raised 
myself stiffly from my couch of fir needles. 

I stayed another week at Darmstadt, but went for no more 
walks with Mr. Blaine. I returned at the end of that time to 
the Crozier Court, Temple, and Mr. Oliver Jones persuaded me to 
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give up my law studies for awhile, promising to help me to a 
more interesting study. But although my law books have grown 
dusty on their shelves and the examination rooms! .now me no 
more, I intend to graduate in Laws some day, and for that reason 
I still continue to describe myself as a “ law student.” 

. Hyps4TIA BRADLAUGH. 































Earty in the month, Miss Muller’s goods were seized under distraint for 
Queen’s Taxes, for Miss Muller, thinking that taxation without representa- 
tion is robbery, refuses to pay taxes, as the tax-makers refused to allow 
her to vote. Northampton electors not unnaturally think that there is a 
great deal to be said for Miss Muller's action. 


Tue Franchise Bill has gone in triumph through the Commons, and 
has been contemptuously rejected by the Lords, and whilst I write it is said 
that if—as was suggested in these notes last year—a second Session be 
held this autumn, then that the House of Peers will stand firm. and for 
the second time reject the Bill. 


At Cleveland, at Blyth, and at Durham, the miners of North York- 
shire, Northumberland, and Durham have spoken out very clearly and 
very strongly, declaring their determination to stand by Mr. Gladstone 
against the Lords. In all parts of the country there are signs of equal 
determination. 


Tue National Liberal Federation have commenced well with their out- 
spoken resolutions, and Mr. Schnadhorst deserves great credit for his bold 
policy. The month is to conclude with a congress of Liberal clubs at St. 
James’s Hall and a monster meeting in the Agricultural Hall. Will the 
Lords fight ? The Federation declares that ‘‘ the refusal by a selfish, irre- 
sponsible and non-representative body to give effect to a measure of 
enfranchisement, approved by a great majority of the House of Commons, 
and finally passed by that House without a dissentient vote, is an unjusti- 
fiable and intolerable exercise of the power of revision entrusted to the 
House of Peers, and is a direct challenge for the commencement of a 
conflict which shall never cease until the legislative functions of the 
Second Chamber are so changed as to bring them into karmony with the 
principles of popular and representative government.” 


Ir is after all doubtful whether or not there may not be a Franco-Chinese 
war in consequence of the repulse of the French troops at Langson. 
France claims a heavy indemnity, and the real attitude of China is un- 
known. 

Egyptian news is most perplexing in its contradictiveness. Berber has 
fallen, and it has not. Khartoum is taken, but is still standing out. The 
Mudir of Dongolah is treacherous, and has defeated the Madhi. Gordon 
is assassinated, and he is protected as a madman. France and England 
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are in accord, but there is no agreement between them. LKngland is to 
withdraw her troops at a fixed date, but is to remain until the impossible 
is achieved. 

Potiticat strife in Ireland has involved the bringing to light of the 
existence of fearful crime in religious circles and amongst men of high 
position in society. The Secretary to the Irish Post Office, who joined 
with the Secretary to the English Post Office in 1877, in seizing as 
immoral our publications whilst being transmitted through the post, 
stands accused of most horrible crime. Poor Ireland! Shocking foul- 
ness amongst its rulers, and brutal murders amongst its ruled—and this 
under Christian government; oppressor and oppressed, however, joining 
to keep the bad Atheist out of Parliament. : 


Tue wearying struggle for constitutional right goes on. The Tories 
are firm in their obstinate opposition ; the moderate Liberals stand aside, 
or help the Tories; and Northampton fights its battle with the aid of a 
few advanzed Liberals and earnest Radicals. A six days’ trial with a 
hostile verdict, the validity of which is disputed, is the month’s addition 
to the list of items in the four years’ war. 


Mr. Woopatt’s Woman Suffrage amendment was, in consequence of 
Mr. Gladstone's declaration, rejected by a considerable majority. My vote, 
therefore, if I had not been illegally prevented, would have only increased 
by one the friendly minority. 


Lorp RoseBery’s motion for the improvement of the House of Lords 
is only valuable as showing that the Reform of the Peerage as a Legisla- 
tive Council is one of the matters which even a Lord thinks is likely to be 
soon brought within the range of practical politics. The Saturday Review 
says: ‘* Lord Rosebery may, perhaps, not have intended to raise the ques- 
tion whether ihe House of Lords should continue to exist ; but no smaller 
issue would necessarily have been involved in the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the means of rendering the House more efficient.”’ 


Iv Norway it is said that King Oscar—beginning to fear lest the real 
love of the Norwegians for their constitution should prove more powerful 
than their habit of reverence for the monarchy—is now inclined to submit 
to the inevitable. CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 














Tue Medical Record says : ‘* Attention has lately been drawn in one of 
our medical contemporaries to a disease met with in Siberia, known to 
the Russians by the name of ‘ Miryachit.’ The person affected seems com- 
pelled to imitate anything he hears or sees, and an interesting account is 
given of a steward who was reduced to a perfect state of misery by his 
inability to avoid imitating everything he heard and saw. One day the 
captain of the steamer, running up to him, suddenly clapping his hands at 
the same time, accidentally slipped, and fell hard on the deck. Without 
having been touched, the steward instantly clapped his hands and shouted ; 
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then, in helpless imitation, he too fell as hard and almost precisely in the 
same manner and position as the captain. This disease has been met with 
in Java, where it is known as ‘ Lata.’ In the case of a female servant who 
had the same irresistible tendency to imitate, one day at dessert her mis- 
tress, wishing to exhibit this peculiarity, and catching the woman’s eye, 
suddenly reached across the table, and seizing a large French plum, made 
pretence to swallow it whole. The woman rushed at the dish and put a 
plum in her mouth, and, after severe choking and semi-asphyxia, suc- 
ceeded in swallowing it; but her mistress never tried the experiment 
again.” Siete 

Proressor A Irvine has published the following useful statement :— 
**Some weeks ago in experimenting with ‘brown fuming nitric acid,’ I 
happened to splash a portion of this powerfully corrosive liquid upon the 
skin of the face. The pain caused, I need hardly say, was very acute, and 
in a few minutes an enormous blister arose on the partaffected. However, 
[ luckily bethought me to try the effect of a diluted solution of sulphurous 
acid, of which I had a good supply made but a short time previously. The 
effect of its application was astounding. In a very few minutes the blister 
was reduced; the oxidising process of the strong acid was completely 
arrested, without having reached the roots of the hairs on the face; the 
painful irritation was completely removed, and in an incredibly short space 
of time the wound healed.” -_—-— 


Prorrssor Cay.ey, F.R.S., is the recipient this year of the De Morgan 
Gold Medal. hic etch 

Nature says: ‘* Prof. Stricker, of Vienna, has in the press a work on 
which he has been engaged for some time. Under the title ‘ Physiologie 
des Rechts’ he has applied modern scientific methods to the investigation 
of ethical problems. The aim of the book is to examine the correlative 
conceptions of right and law in the light which is cast on them by the 
conceptions of development and of society as something more than a 
mechanical aggregate of independent units. The first part of the inquiry 
is psychological. The second treats of the relations of ethics to juris- 
prudence, dealing with the question of connexion of right with might as 
part of the general problem of evolution. The third discourses the 
question of punishment and responsibility.” 


Str Joseph Hooker, in a letter to Prof. Tyndall, bears witness to the 
good results that have followed from the opening of Kew Gardens on 
Sunday. He says that ‘‘ The artisan classes are great frequenters of the 
Museums with their wives and families, and it is pleasing to see the 
delight with which the children recognise such articles as the sugar-cane, 
the coffee-plant, and its products, and the various implements used in their 
preparation, manufacture, etc... . During the last two years we have 
had in each year a million and a quarter of visitors, of whom the greater 
proportion are Sunday afternoon arrivals from every quarter of the 
metropolis and its surroundings. Let the numbers speak for themselves : 
1882, Sunday visitors, 606,935; week-days, 637,232; 1883, Sundays, 
616,307; week-days, 624,182.” Yet in face of evidénce such as this the 
Council of the Health Exhibition declines to open it on the only day on 
which many of the workers could visit it, while the latter are also rigidly 
shut out from their own property, the National Museums and Galleries. 


TuE Oracle says: “‘ There is no remedy of such general application, and 
none so easily attainable as water, and yet nine persons in ten will pass by 
it in an emergency to seek for something of far less efficacy. There are 
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but few cases of illness where water should not occupy the highest place 
as aremedial agent. A strip of flannel or a napkin folded lengthwise and 
dipped in hot water and wrung out, and then applied around the neck of a 
child that has the croup, will usually bring relief in ten minutes. A towel 
folded several times and dipped in hot water, and quickly wrung and 
applied over the seat of the pain in toothache or neuralgia will generally 
afford prompt relief. This treatment in colic works like magic. We 
have known cases that have resisted other treatment for hours yield to 
this in ten minutes. There is nothing that will so promptly cut short a 
congestion of the lungs, sore throat, or rheumatism, as hot water applied 
promptly and thoroughly. Pieces of cotton batting dipped in hot water, 
and kept applied to old sores and new cuts, bruises, and sprains, is the 
treatment now generally adopted in hospitals. Sprained ankle has been 
cured in an hour by showering it with hot water, poured from a height of 
3 ft. Tepid water acts promptly as an emetic, and hot water taken freely 
half an hour before bed time is the best of cathartics in the case of consti- 
pation, while it has a most soothing effect on the stomach and bowels. 
This treatment continued for a few months, with proper attention to diet, 
will alleviate any case of dyspepsia.” 

Tue Newcastle Weekly Chronicle takes the following from an interesting 
work by Dr. Otto Krummel, of Géttingen: ‘‘ According to his calculations, 
the Atlantic Ocean has a superficies of 49,429,468 square miles ; Indian 
Ocean, 45,462,040 square miles; Pacific Ocean, 99,897,917 square miles. 
Thus the total superficies of the three large oceans is 194,787,425 square 
miles. The Arctic Ovean has a superficies of 9,481,294 square miles. In 
the Arctic Ocean, Hudson’s Bay has a superficies of 663,249 square miles, 
and the White Sea, 7,715 square miles; the Australian Sea, 5,112,491 
square miles; Mediterranean, 1,789,029 square miles; Baltic, 257,589 
square miles; Red Sea, 278,944 square miles; Persian Gulf, 146,837 square 
miles. Then come the seas that Dr. Krummel calls coast seas, namely : 
North Sea, 339.526 square miles; sea of Great Britain, 126,290 square 
miles ; Seaof St. Laurent, 170,100 square mile ; China Sea, 761,632 square 
miles ; Japan Sea, 647,170 square miles; Sea of Okhotsk, 934.717 square 
miles; Behring Sea, 1,440,338 square miles; Sea of California, 103,678 square 
miles. The total superficies of these coastal seas is 4,523,460 square miles. 
Adding the Antarctic Ocean, the superficies of which is calculated at 
12,696,236 square miles, the total superficies of all the seas is 231,915,905 
aque miles, while the total superficies of the continents and islands 
of the globe is only 34,354,950 square miles.” These figures hardly bear 
out the old tradition that ‘*‘ The earth was made for man.” 





THE United States Government has sunk under its iron wharf at Key 
West, eighty steel sheets covered with different paints. The object is to 
see what paint will prove the most durable in the water, preparatory to 
putting it on the steel cruisers now in course of construction. Some years 
ago Mr. Bradlaugh discovered some sand in Italy, which mixed with paint 
made it incorrosible. He had some paint made, which stood all tests, but 
after selling a large quantity to a shipbuilder, that rfost Christian gentie- 
man declined to pay an Atheist, and Mr. Bradlaugh threw over the matter 
in disgust. 





Warerrroor luminous paper, which will shine in the dark, is, accord- 
ing to the Papier Zeitung, made as follows: 40 parts paper stock (pulp), 
10 parts phosphorescent powder, 10 parts water, one part gelatine, and one 
part bichromate of potash. 





A FLOWER has been discovered in South America which is only visible 
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when the wind is blowing. The shrub belongs to the cactus family, and is 
about three feet high, with a crook at the top, giving it the appearance of 
a black hickory cane. When the wind blows, a number of beautiful 
flowers protrude from little lumps on the stalk. 

Dr. Brown SeEQuarpD, the eminent scientist, lately beheaded a dog, 
having ready at hand the blood of another dog. This blood was injected 
into the arteries of the severed head; the eyes at once opened, and 
Séquard, calling the dog by name, they were turned towards him in 
answer. The experiment was a sickening one; but those who believe that 
** life” is a something which “‘ leaves the body.”’ would find it difficult to 
explain the recalling of sensation and intellect by the injection of arterial 
blood. Annie Besant. 


























* TWELFTH NIGHT” AT THE LYCEUM. 





On Tuesday night of this week, July 8th, another Shaksperian revival saw 
the footlights at the one theatre in London where we are sure to have a 
loving and a painstaking presentation of any of the Master’s plays. The 
play was ‘* Twelfth Night,” or as you call it by its second title, ‘‘ What 
you will.” 

Let me admit that the impression made by the play as a whole is that 
of a disjointed drama. It does not hang well together. It is not what a 
manager of to-day would call a good acting play. This is even true after 
all the necessary transpositions of scenes and speeches that had to be per- 
formed, and that have been performed with great skill, ere the comedy as 
written was presentable on the modern stage. But with all its disjointed 
nature the play’s disjecta membra are so beautiful that, in the study at all 
events, the incoherence and inconsequence of ‘‘ Twelfth Night” are for- 
gotten, and even in representation they are largely hidden by the wealth 
of good things in the sweet play. 

As to the whole of the general arrangements nothing is to be said but 
in terms of praise, with one great exception. It is difficult to speak in 
words that will not appear exaggerated of the scenery, the dresses, the 
staging of the play. As to all these, they are full of a beauty and a poetry 
in harmony with the piecé and with the very names of Illyria, of Olivia, and 
of Viola. As an instance of the extreme care with which all is done, take 
this. One of the scenes, the ‘“‘ Market Place,” the first scene of the 4th 
act, is before the audience literally for only two or three minutes. It 
is painted with as much elaboration and finish as if it were to be the set- 
ting of all the action of along play. And I am fain to mention specially 
a front-cloth that intervenes again only for a few minutes between 
Orsino’s palace and Olivia’s garden (two full stage sets). It is the scene 
in which Sebastian and his sea captain, ‘“‘ the good Antonio, the honest 
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Antonio,” of this play are first met. Only a front cloth as it is, the effect 
produced by the skill, I am not sure that I ought not to write by the 
genius, of Hawes Craven, the artist, is of great depth and efficiency. 

But there is one great exception to the general finish of this fasci- 
nating performance. Of all the Shaksperian plays, ‘‘'l'welfth Night” is 
the most musical. Not alone in the sweet sounding names of its two 
women or in that melody of words and thoughts that they, Orsino, and all 
true lovers make. The play is so rich in actual song and music, and alas ! 
most of this is cut out in the Lyceum representation. The Clown (O rare 
Will Shakspere !) is a singing character. Four songs fall to his lot in the 
written version. 'T'wo of these are incomparable, ‘‘ O Mistress mine,” and 
** Come away, come away, death.” Neither of these was sung on Tuesday 
night, and [ am not able to say that S. Calhaem, who played tbe part of 
the Clown, atoned by any other great excellence for his incapacity to 
sing. As Shakspere wrete the comedy it begins and ends with music. 
As Henry Irving puts it on the stage, the exigencies of the re-arrange- 
ment of scenes relegate the music that is first the food and then the 
sad remembrancer of Orsino’s love to the 3rd scene of the play. The end 
song of the comedy is wisely retained, and with all the men and women 
singing merrily ‘‘ with a hey ho, the wind and the rain,” the curtain falls 
on them and the memory of Malvolio. All Shakspere lovers ought to be 

teful to Henry Irving for restoring in the drunken night scene the 
catch that Shakspere meant Sir Toby and his two companions to sing, 
** Hold thy peace,” the music of which is known to all glee lovers. 

One or two more little grumbles about general things, and I may turn 
to the analysis of the two chief characters. So careful a stage-manager 
as Henry Irving ought not to allow more than one pronunciation of the 
same word by different members of his company in one evening. The 
word ‘ notable’ appeared in two distinct forms on the night of the first 
performance. A second point is the comparative dearth of laughter 
throughout. This is due to the cause which I think the most serious 
indictment that can be formed against the manager of the Lyceum. His 
characters, after the great primary ones, are not filled by quite worthy 
artists. I know that it is a far cry from him and Ellen Terry in Shak- 
sperian comedy parts to any other actor or actress that we have at present 
with us. The interval between these two and the rest of their possible 
helpers is not greater than that between the characters of Malvolio and 
Viola on the one hand, and those of Sir Toby and Olivia on the other. I 
eannot but think that there are men and women more capable of filling 
the so-called secondary parts than some at least of the supporters of 
Irving at the Lyceum. For a proof, let me record that the scenes between 
Sir Toby and Andrew Aguecheek went without a solitary laugh. David 
Fisher, as Sir Toby, missed altogether the rich, unctuous, racy, rollicking, 
anger-forbidding humor of the part. Francis Wyatt, as Andrew Ague- 
cheek, was a fop more than a fool. The vacuous, serene, self-contempla- 
tive stupidity of the younger knight was never caught. Even in the 

en scene, not one of the interlocutory phrases of these two unworthy 
worthies and their practical joke-companion hit the mark, the mark that 
Shakspere aimed at, and that actors ought to help him in attaining, a 
burst of laughter at every one of these compound asides to relieve the 
mutual tension due to the close following of the reading of the letter by 
Malvolio. These laughter reliefs are in the present representation of the 
play the more needful on account of the way in which Irving treats the 
character of Malvolio. 

Ere I turn to a brief note on his conception of that character, and his 
execution of the conception, let me say a word or two of Ellen Terry. 
You in America last winter and spring fell in love with her (as an actress) 
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as if you had been Englishmen, or even Irishmen. When you see her as 
Viola-Cesario, you will be more in the depths than ever. Her first ap- 
pearance, when the curtain rises for the first time, and she is seen high up 
on a rock looking out over a sea still sullen from the angry storm that 
had hunted for her life all night, a sea stained with the red of a sunrise 
recalling to her human blood that may be that of her lost brother Sebas- 
tian, from that moment to the end when she has learnt that at last she is 
to be ‘“‘ her master’s mistress,” the old inexpressible charm of Ellen Terry 
charmed us all again. That gesticulating forefinger was as much to the 
fore as in former parts, and one or two of the loveliest lines were not, I 
think, wholly understood by their fair deliverer. Thus the tender pa- 
thetic ‘‘She had better love a dream” was given lightly and nearly 
jestingly. It moved to laughter and not to tears. And the double-mean- 
ing answer to the Duke’s question : 
‘* My life upon’t, young though thou art, thine eye 
Hath stay’d upon some favor that it loves : 
Hath it not, boy ?” 


was so spoken as to make me think that the actress had only seen one side 
of it. The reply is: ‘‘ A little by your favor,” and when we remember 
that the answer is not only to her lord, but to her lord and master and 
lover, the beautiful thought’s-play in the heart of the boy-woman comes 
home to us when it has not apparently to Ellen Terry. 

But with these one or two exceptions the part is deliciously played. 
It demands no great strength. It asks only for grace, sweetness, and 
delicate touches of pathos, and with all these it is furnished. Her turn 
of the body and face from the sea to the land when first Orsino’s name is 
named, the meaning, unconscious as it were in her question, ‘‘ Who’s 
she ?”’ when Olivia is first mentioned, the fun in the duel scene with her 
co-partner in fear, Andrew Aguecheek, and above all the mixture of emo- 
tions in the plea ‘* Let me see your face” to her veiled rival, all this was 
as excellent as it could be. Especially was this last phrase given as one 
may think Shakspere would have had it given. He alas! never saw his 
women characters played by any but growing boys speaking ‘* with a reed 
voice,” a thought as pathetic as that Homer never saw the faces of the 
crowds to whom he sung his songs, and that Beethoven never heard the 
music of his later years. The blending of anxiety, expectation, jealousy, 
dread in the request ‘‘ Let me see your face”’ led up finely to the half 
despair in look and voice when the face, once seen, she knew how fair her 
rival was, how hopeless her own case. 

As to thé Malvolio, I hardly know how to write. I fear my readers 
will think me one of the unreasoning mad Irving worshippers who, like 
Christians with Jesus Christ, detract from the true and noble nature of 
the man, with all its beautiful faults, by talking of absolute perfection. I 
have written as unfavorably of our greatest actor as almost any critic. 
But I hope that as I have never been blind to his faults, and they are 
many and great, so I have never been blind to his virtues. These are 
more in number and much greater in magnitude. And now, after this 
preliminary personal explanation, let me say at once that the Malvolio of 
Irving is, to my thinking, among the very highest of his creations. And 
more than that. It is to me a revelation. I have studied the play long 
and carefully, and I may fairly say that I know it nearly by heart. But 
until Tuesday night 1 did not know the character of Malvolio. So new 
was the conception, so startling, so thoroughly carried out, and withal so 
true, that I confess to being staggered. Unfortunately, the majority of 
the audience without a doubt, either did not understand at what Irving 
was aiming, or, if they understood, did not agree with his reading. My 
wn impression is that they did not in the least degree comprehend what 
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he meant to convey. And this, from no fault of his, but from the novelty 
of idea, and from the natural denseness of English audiences. 

I must pass rapidly over everything in the treatment of Malvolio save 
the one new and tremendous notion. I would like to tell you by what 
subtle and variable and ever-consistent touches the low birth of the stew- 
ard was hinted, to call all the little gestures and pieces of business so full 
of meaning with which the impersonation abounds, such as the impatience 
with which he hears that the youth from the Count is here with more 
love-messages for his mistress, the almost familiar tone of the oid servant 
with that same mistress on the words ‘ He has been told so” in the 
same scene, the unobtrusive yet most suggestive business when Olivia 
gave him the ring for Cesario. Nor can I dwell on all the details of the 
long letter-scene with its humor less forced than is the wont of most 
actors in this part. Only one little thing seemed to me, hypercritic that I 
am, to be wanting in the scene. The ‘‘ demure travel of regard” is surely 
a 9 in which the word might be suited to the action, the action to the 
word. 

The gradual growth of the great idea in his mind that Olivia loved 
him was shown as I believe none other could show it, and with that 
growth came as gradually the first indication of the new line he meant to 
take. He intended us to pity Malvolio, to weep for if not with him. 
From the moment when we see how completely he, the sport of others, is 
self-deceived, a feeling of incipient sympathy takes hold on us. At the 
end of the scere his exit was not with a pompous swaggering strut. 
Malvolio passed out with his face buried in his hands, strangely moved, 
overwhelmed with his good fortune. Then we began to see what real pain 
this foolish jest of Maria was, like most foolish jests, about to cause. But 
how much and how real the pain was not conceived until Malvolio was 
seen in prison. The scene is so arranged, with a wall, that of his cell, 
built down the centre line of the stage, that we see both his tormentors 
and the man himself. On the right hand are Maria and the plaguing 
clown. On the other lies Malvolio. He is in darkness. The mental and 
physical horror of darkness and the longing yearning for deliverance from 
a prison cell were never so realised, I think, before. And with all this 
agony (it is literally agony) there is the sense of the grievous wrong done 
to him, and the utter hopelessness of redress. My readers may be in- 
clined to smile at me, but I declare in all seriousness the effect of this 
scene from the comedy of ‘Twelfth Night” on me was that of the 
intensest tragedy. 

The critics, as a rule,do not appear to grasp what Irving intended them 
to grasp any better than did the first night audience. When it dawns 
slowly on them, controversy will set in as to whether this reading of 
Malvolio is true, or whether the old, broadly humorous one, that only 
moves men to inextinguishable mirth, is right. For my part, I have 
decided, or rather Irving has decided for me. His conception may be 
new to us of to-day. I believe it would be old to Shakspere. 

Epwarp Avetine, D.Sc. 
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We have reached the season of the year where the autumn propagation of 
bedding plants once more demands attention, and to the amateur and the 
professional alike how to produce a given quantity of flower-garden plants 
by the simplest possible means consistent with the production of a first- 
rate article is a matter of prime interest. In the autumn propagation of 
all flower-garden plants, excepting Geraniums and Calceolarias, the object 
is simply to prepare enough stock f:om which to propagate in early spring 
sufficient numbers to meet the requirements of your garden. Spring- 
struck plants, as is well known, are much to be preferred to those 
struck in autumn and winter, and the labor connected with such numbers 
is confined in the one case to weeks, while in the other it is spread over 
months. Looking at cuttings, such as Verbenas, Heliotropes, Alyssum, 
etc., before they are taken from the parent plants, there we find them in 
all the health attainable in a rich soil and under the influence of full sun 
and air. The end to be attained is not simply how to get these rooted and 
established as independent plants; this could be effected in;many ways. 
But the question is how to effect it in the easiest, soonest, and most con- 
venient way, and with the least amount of debility entailed on the plants 
in the process ; and after they are thus rooted, how best to treat and dis- 
pose of them so that they can be wintered in the greatest health and 
robustness possible. To effect this we have found the following a method 
we can advise to all who have the means and appliances wherewith to try 
it. Early in August about a foot of last autumn tree leaves are put into 
the bottom of a cold frame, and beat firmly down. Over the leaves is put 
about three inches of suitable soil—say equal parts, loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand well mixed together. This is beaten down firmly with the back of a 
spade, and now the frame is in readiness for the cuttings; the required 
number of the different kinds is selected from the margins of the bedg, or 
from where they can be most readily had. We make little ceremony about 
the selection and preparation of Verbena cuttings, only we take care to see 
that they are short, stubby, fresh cuttings that have not yielded blooms, 
and that the leaves are removed from the bottom joints to prevent damp- 
ing. They are made, dibbed into the frame, and watered with as little 
delay as possible so that they are not allowed to droop and get injured by 
being dried up. When the necessary number is in, they receive water 
through a very fine rose, sufficient to moisten the three inches of soil. We 
then shut up the frame close, and shade the glass thickly during hot sun- 
shine. In fact we do all we can to keep them as cool as possible. If the 
evenings are calm the lights may be drawn off for a few hours, and when 
put on for the night leave a little airon. In the morning, if the day is 
likely to be hot, dew them over witha fine rose or by gently syringing 
over head. Under such treatment they root with little trouble and without 
making much growth at the top—at least, as compared with cuttings 
struck later in the season in warmer quarters. The object is to get roots 
formed with as little heat and stagnant atmosphere about the cuttings as 
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possible, and so prevent their being drawn and weakly. The amateur who has 
no other appliance than the cold frame may winter his struck cuttings in it if 
he can keep out the frost and pay close attention at all times in the giving 
of air and water, etc. Our own practice is, when they have made roots an 
inch or so long, to lift them and prick them into earthenware pans; these 
we crock carefully and fill with a good, rich compost. In pans 14 inches 
in diameter we winter about 30 plants Verbenas, Heliotropes and 
Alyssum, etc. ; standing them in as cool, airy, and dry a place as we can 
give them; kept moderately moist at the root, in spring they give a crop 
of cuttings beyond our demands. In the case of Geraniums we begin to 
propagate these about the middle of August, except with Golden Chain 
and the like tender varieties, which we put in at least a fortnight earlier ; 
and we make it a point to have all in by the first week in September. For 
all the variegated varieties we prefer striking and wintering in 8-inch 
pots. These we crock carefully, but not heavily. Over the crocks we 
place a layer of decomposed stable manure if at hand—over that, to within 
® inches of the brim we place soil made up of one part loam and one part 
leaf mould, and the other three inches we fill up with leaf mould and sand 
equal parts, into which we insert our cuttings, Into each pot we put from 
20 to 24, according to the habit of the plant and size of cuttings. We 
prefer large cuttings, as these root soonest, are least liable to damp off, 
and make the best plants in spring. These are dibbed into the pots as 
soon as made, watered, and placed in a position where the pots will stand 
on a dry bottom, and be fully exposed to the sun all day long; with no 
covering at any time, unless it be to throw off heavy and continuous rains. 
Most of the larger leaves we remove from our cuttings. In hot days, 
when water may not be needed in the soil, the cuttings are slightly dewed 
over head in the evenings when the sun has left them. We have found 
that cuttings of variegated geraniums, struck and wintered in pots of the 
size recommended, keep much better and are more conveniently managed, 
than when put into smaller or larger sizes, or into boxes. The advantage 
over boxes we conceive to be derived from the better drainage, and the 
more free play of air and light among the plants when in smaller and 
round detachments. The whole winter we keep them as dryas possible, and 
and in spring, when shaken out of the soil, there is a great amount of irrita- 
bility about the whole plant, and their bunches of white roots are almost 
ready to take up the very sand itself. The common scarlet varieties we strike 
and manage in the same way, only we strike them in boxes with the 
object of eeonomising space. We have boxes for these in which we strike 
80 cuttings, which we winter on shelves hung near the glass in a green- 
house, and we bring 3,000 of these through the winter in comparatively 
small space and with little trouble. We will not here enter into the many 
methods which might be adopted under various circumstances for the 
striking and wintering of bedding plants; but will content ourselves with 
thus having detailed what we have found to be a sure and satisfactory 
mode where such means as are necessary are at command. 
W. E per. 
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Aunccdotes. 





Wuar is the difference between parsons and poultry? The ones are 
clerical, the others lay. rei hed 

A COLORED preacher, in discoursing on the efficacy of earnest prayer, 
delivered himself in this manner: “I tell you, bredren, ’tis prayer what 
gibs de debil de lockjaw.” Ne 

A MINISTER’s son once said to his father: ‘* Pa, St. Paul was a Yankee.” 
‘** How so, my son?” ‘* Why in Romans, 8th chapter, and 18th verse, he 
says, ‘ For I reckon,’ and none but Yankees ever reckon.” 





Last winter two gentlemen were going up Chatham Street discussing 
the future state. One, apparently a Universalist, said in pretty loud 
tones: ‘* No, sir, I don’t believe in——”’ here his feet flew up and his head 
went down, but he finished his sentence in a still louder voice—* hell and 
damnation.” The godless passers-by thought he was swearing. 


**T am a self-made man,” said a native of Stonington, Connecticut, the 
other day, to a New York man, with whom he had been driving a sharp 
bargain. ‘Glad to hear you say so,”’ responded the New Yorker, who had 
been worsted in the bargain, “‘ for it relieves the Lord of a great respon- 
sibility.” iat dace 

Youne America, going to bed, handed over his new trumpet, saying, 
‘*Gran’ma, you blow while I pray.” 


A MINISTER once prayed: ‘‘O Lord, we thank thee for the goodly 
number here to-night, and that thou also art here, notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the weather.” oe 

A FarMeER thinks the words, “Ho, everyone that thirsteth,” should 
read, ‘* Thirst, everyone that hoeth,” when the weather is as hot as it is 
now. 

Dr. G. J. Romanezs is responsible for the following: ‘‘ Another little 
girl of the same age [44 years] was silently watching her father write his 
sermon, and after protracted observation put to him the somewhat diffi- 
cuit question: ‘Papa, does God tell you what to write in a sermon?’ 
With some little hesitation our clerical friend replied in the affirmative, 
whereupon he was ignominiously nonplussed by the further question : 
‘Then, papa, why do you scratch it out again P’” 




















































THE Story of “Giordano Bruno” will be concluded in our next 
issue. It is unavoidably held over. 








Keal Heroes. 
peat ial 
MARTIN LUTHER. 
Part I. 


** Lives of great men all remind us we can make ourglives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us footprints on the_sands of time.” 


MARTIN LUTHER was the son of a rough German peasant who 
toiled all day in a copper-mine to gain bread for wife and children. 
A shrewd man, of strong common sense and quick wit was Hans 
Luther, the miner, religious in his own rough way, but though he 
had a firm belief in God, and perhaps a still firmer belief in the 
devil, his real religion consisted in being good, kind, brave, 
honest, in fearing no man, scorning to tell a lie, and fulfilling 
faithfully the few duties of his simple life. Over such a man the 
priests had little power. Once, when he lay dangerously ill, the 
parish priest of Kisleben came to talk to him about his soul, and 
suggested, by the way, that it would do no harm to the good 
miner’s eternal welfare if he were to leave some of the money, 
collected by dint of many years of toil, as a legacy to holy Mother 
Church. 

“T have many children,” answered the miner. “I will give 
what I have to them ; they need it more.” 

The first-born of those “many children” was Martin, after- 
wards the great Reformer. Four hundred years have passed away 
since baby Martin lay in his cot at Eisleben, and the good old 
miner knelt beside him, praying, in his simple, earnest fashion, 
that his boy might grow up like his name, Luther, which really 
means pure ; in German, lawter. The elder Luther was ambitious 
for his little son. He himself was but a simple peasant, but 
Martin, he determined, should be a scholar, and should have the 
best education possible for a poor man’s son. He therefore re- 
moved from Eisleben to Mansfield, and sent Martin, as soon as: 
the latter was sufficiently old, to a day school there. A few years 
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later Martin was sent to school at Eisenach. It was then the 
custom in Eisenach, as well as in all the larger towns of Germany, 
for the poorer scholars to go in bands or companies from house to 
house, singing hymns, and receiving in return alms in money and 
food, and Martin Luther was one of these poor, singing scholars. 
He must have endured many a hardship during his school-days. 
At that time flogging formed a principal part of school discipline, 
and it is said that Luther was once beaten no less than fifteen 
times in one day. But in spite of scanty fare and plentiful beat- 
ings he was a bright, merry boy, fond of German legends and 
ballads, and delighting in music. His genuine love for music—a 
love that he retained to his life’s end, was discovered by Dame 
Ursula Cotta, an Eisenach lady. Martin, in company with other 
poor scholars used sometimes to come and sing before her house. 
The intelligence of the boy’s face and the sweetness of his voice 
attracted Dame Ursula’s attention, and she often invited him into 
her house and gave him food and shelter. Finding him to be no 
ordinary boy, but one gifted with a rare intelligence, she be- 
friended him in many ways, and, by paying his fees, enabled him 
to remain several years longer at the Eisenach school. She also 
engaged a professor to instruct him in music, and thus, in after 
life, Luther was able in times of sorrow and bitterness of spirit 
to turn to this art for consolation. 

“Music.” he said, “is the best solace for asad and sorrowful 
mind, through which the heart is refreshed and settled again in 
peace. Music is a fair gift of God, and nearly allied to divinity, 
| would not fora great matter be destitute of the small skill in 
music which I have.” 

When Martin’s school life was at an end, his father sent him 
to Erfiirt University to study law. The most ardent wish of old 
Luther’s heart was that his eldest son might, in some fashion, carve 
his way to name and fame. In those days there were but two 
main roads to distinction ; the army and the law. The younger 
Luther had no fancy for a soldier’s life, so he went to Erfiirt Uni- 
versity, and there in all good faith, diligently studied law-books 
and attended lectures on jurisprudence, little dreaming of the 
wider field of action that lay before him. He passed the usual 
grades with great credit, obtained the degree of Magister, and 


.seemed in a fair way to win further honors. But meanwhile in 


Luther’s heart were springing up longings and desires which the 
study of law-books and the routine of college life were unable to 
satisfy. He was beginning to crave for some object or pursuit 
whereon he might expend the passionate enthusiasm, the fervid 
earnestness which warmed his heart and at times lent a strange, 
and as some said, unearthly gleam to his fine eyes. “ Religion,” 
so the priests had told him, “is the holiest pursuit of man.” They 
had urged him to give his best thoughts to God, the Holy Virgin 
and the Saints. Luther, following the priests for want of better 
guides, did as many a noble hearted youth has done before and 
since his day, knowing no better. For awhile he neglected 
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studies, friends, home, even his beloved music, and devoted all 
his youthful energy, his keen enthusiasm, his fervid passion, to 
prayer, religious meditation and the study of religious books. 
Whilst he was still in this frame of mind an incident occurred 
which, it is more than probable changed the whole course of his 
life. 

He was walking, late one summer’s evening, along the high 
road leading to Erfiirt, in company with Alexis, an intimate friend 
and fellow-student. The young men were yet several miles dis- 
tant from Erfiirt, when a violent storm arose. They walked on, 
whilst the thunder boomed and rattled above their heads, and 
from time to time the lightning lit up their faces and the sur- 
rounding country with its weird and lurid light. They had no 
fear, for they were young, high-spirited, full of health and hope. 
Suddenly a vivid lightning flash is followed by a ery from Luther 
--a wild cry of mingled horror, agony and despair, that sounds 
terribly in the stillness of the summer night. Alexis, but a 
iuoment since full of life and animation, lies a charred and sense- 
less mass at Luther’s feet, stricken dead by the lightning. Luther’s 
horror was the greater, believing, as he did, that the lightning 
was sent in wrath and vengeance by an angry God, and that he 
himself might, at any moment, be stricken dead in similar 
fashion. 

Had he but lived a few centuries later, he might have learnt 
from Franklin that lightning and electricity are identical ; that 
man can, if he will, bring lightning down from the clouds, play 
with it, experiment upon it, and even utilise it for the benefit of 
his fellow-men. ‘To-day superstition is tottering on its throne, 
but in Luther’s time it was all powerful, and every natural event 
that happened was held to be the direct work of God. Luther, 
knowing no better faith than this, fell on his knees, and in a 
passion of fear and religious ecstasy, vowed that if his own life 
were spared he would devote himself henceforward to God’s 
service. “Help,” he cried, “and I will forthwith become a 
monk.” 

A few weeks later, old Hans Luther, returning home weary 
from a long day’s toil in the copper mines, learnt that his eldest 
son whom he bad fondly hoped was to be the pride and joy of 
his old age, had determined to become a monk. It was a cruel 
blow tothe poor old man. He held the lazy, useless life led by 
thé monks in supreme contempt, and was wild with anger to 
think that his own Martin was about to bury his youth and 
talents in a monastery. Martin Luther waited for his father’s 
consent before taking any definite step, For some time the old 
man was obdurate, hoping that his son might repent of his vow ; 
and thus it was not until two years after the memorable storm at 
Erfiirt that Martin was ordained monk. 

Hans Luther consented, after a good deal of persuasion, to 
attend his son’s ordination dinner. Martin, observing that the 
elder Luther looked very melancholy and downcast, said at last : 
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“My dear father, why are you so sad? Why should you regret 
my assuming the monk’s robe? It isa becoming robe, is it not ?” 
“Ts it not written in the Word,” replied Hans, “that a man should 
honor his father and his mother ?” ' 

The first year or two of Luther’s life as monk appear to have 
been a time of intense misery ; full of regrets, dreads, doubts, and 
supposed visitations of the Devil. No wonder! Luther’s earnest, 
ardent spirit required some task difficult of accomplishment, yet 
worthy of heroic effort ; some battle to fight in a great and noble 
cause ; and he found that he had condemned himself to lead for 
all his life the idle, dreamy, and often utterly useless existence of 
a monk. Small wonder that he was often ill, nearly always 
wretched and despairing. 

Stampitz, the Superior of the Erfiirt Convent, used to listen 
to Luther’s confessions ; strange outpourings of a restless, troubled 
spirit. He hada great regard for Luther, whom he plainly saw 
to be torturing himself to the verge of madness for want of some 
object other than himself whereon to expend his extraordinary 
earnestness and activity of mind. “My young monk needs 
work” thought Stampitz, “and work he shall have.” 

So he told “brother Martin” that he had procured for him 
the post of Professor of Philosophy and Theology, at Wittenberg. 

At first Luther was horrified at having so much responsibility 
suddenly thrust upon him. He doubted his own powers, declared 
that he should not be able to carry on the thing for three months, 
and that Stampitz was killing him. 

“Well, my son, replied the Superior, if you die it will be in the 
Lord’s service, and how noble is such a sacrifice ! ” 

But Luther’s fears were unfounded, and wor k, as Stampitz had 
predicted, proved to be the best medicine for a heart that had too 
long preyed on itself for want of better food. At Wittenberg he 
regained much of his former health and good spirits, did not see 
the Devil quite so often as formerly, and came in time to be 
idolised by the Wittenberg students. 

After a time he was made town preacher, and no one could 
listen to his sermons unmoved. His gleaming eyes, his impas- 
sioned voice, his earnest fervent eloquence mightily impressed 
the good townsfolk of Wittenberg, and many an honest burgher 
wont to be gently lulled to sleep by the droning tones of other 
preachers, found that he must perforce listen to every word that 
fell from the lips of the ardent young monk of Erfiirt. 

Stampitz, finding that he had not been a whit mistaken as to 
Luther’s talents, despatched him on a mission to Rome, with a 
message to no less a personage than his Holiness the Pope. 

Luther, delighted with his mission, and accompanied by a 
fellow monk from Erfiirt, travelled on foot from Germany to 
Rome, for there were no carriages in those days, except for rich 
people. 

The two monks had been six weeks on their journey when 
one day they perceived that they were nearing Rome. Luther, as 
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soon as he beheld in the distance the city, to him so sacred and 
so full of noble and holy associations, fell upon his knees and ex- 
claimed, “I greet thee,thou holy Rome! Yes, truly holy through 
the blood of the martyrs which was here shed.” 

Here, where Paul had once lived and preached ; here, where 
lived the Pope, the head of Christ’s Church ; here surely he would 
find true holiness, real religion, and faith, crossed by never a 
shadow of doubt. So thought the enthusiastic young monk, and 
most grievously was he disappointed. He was received in a con- 
vent, the very walls of which were of pure marble. To Martin, 
used to the rough structure and simple fare of German religious 
houses, it seemed more like a palace than a convent. The meals 
at which he sat down to eat with the monks were sumptuous 
feasts. There were not even fasts on Fridays. and when Luther 
ventured to remonstrate with the monks on this point, they flew 
into a violent passion and he was glad to escape with no bones 
broken. At each convent that he visited there was similar luxury, 
magnificence, indifference to religion. “ And these men,” thought 
truth-loving Luther, “have taken solemn vows to lead a life of 
humility, abstinence and holiness!” In vain he tried to find 
some comfort in the services of Rome’s magnificent churches, 
but he found that mass was hurried over and gabbled through in 
most irreverent fashion, and he came away more sick at heart 
than ever. As for the Pope himself, he was the greatest disap- 
pointment of all. Instead of being a protector and guardian of 
the religion dear to Luther’s heart, he was more of a soldier than 
anything else, and at that time his thoughts were entirely occu- 
pied with a projected war with France. 

Luther was glad to get away from Rome, and to be back again 
in his native land. His journey to Italy made a deep and lasting 
impression upon him, and he said afterwards, “ 1 would not take 
a hundred florins not to have been at Rome. I should always 
have had an uneasy doubt whether I was not doing the Pope 
injustice. As it is, | am quite satisfied on the point. Whoever 
has been at Rome knows well that things are worse there than 
can be expressed in words or believed.” 

From this time forwards he was the bitter and formidable 
enemy of the Papal power, about this time in the very zenith of 
its fame and splendor. J. 


(To be continued.) 
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Puzzles. 
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CHARADE. 


As late engaged by Fancy’s dream, 

I lay beside a rapid stream, 

I saw my first come gliding by ; 

Its airy form soon caught my eye. 

Its texture frail and color various, 

Like human hopes and life, precarious. 

Sudden, my second caught my ear, 

And filled my soul with anxious fear. 

Quickly I rose, and homeward ran— 

My whole was hissing in the pan. [6 marks, 





DOUBLE SQU ARE WORD. 
* * * 


* *£ * * 
* * * * *§ * 
* * * * * * *¥ 
* * &€ 


Left-hand square: 1, congealed water ; 2,a vessel; 3, to finish. Right- 
hand corner: 1, soil; 2, any plane surface; 3, clean; 4, a fruit. The 
upper,lines joined, give the name of an islagd. [6 marks, 

(This counts as two puzzles.) 





CONUNDRUMS. 
1. When do two and two not make four ? [4 marks. 
2. What letters can never go out to dinner ? 2 marks. 


NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 

1. Show how to divide two by five so that the result may equal one 
thousand. [6 marks. 
+: 2. One-tenth of a rod is colored red, one-twentieth orange, one- -thirtieth 
yellow, one-fortieth green, one- fiftieth blue, one-sixtieth ‘indigo, and the 
remainder, which is 302 inches long, violet. What is the length of the 
rod P (8 marks, 





ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 
Historicat Acrostic.— WOLSEY. 
1. Wickliffe. 
. Orleans. 
Langton. 
. Spenser. 
. Empson. 
. Young (Pretender). 


In Light 2, ‘*‘ Norman” was printed in mistake for ‘‘ Woman.” Joan 
of Arc was born at Domremy, in Lorraine. More attention should be paid 
to the facts alluded to in the Lights. For example : Laud, Essex, or Sir 
John Eliot cannot possibly be intended in Light 5. Nor was Anne the 
last of the Stuarts. 


3 eaolobes 
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Buriep Rivers.—Lonpon. 
Lea. 
Ouse. 
Nen. 
Dove. 
Orwell. 
Nit(t)h. 





1. Majesty (m-a-jest-y). 
2. Because of the sandwiches (sand-which-is) there. 
Crackep Nuts. 

1. The family party consisted of seven members. To find the 
number of changes possible, the continued product of all the numbers 
from 1 to seven (inclusive) is required. 

1x2x3x4x5x6x7=5,040. 
.. The gentleman stayed 5,040 weeks. 


2. In one ton there are 35,840 ounces. 
.. Tonnage of Great Eastern = 35,840 x 20,000 = 716,800,000 ounces. 
And 1 ounce holds 200 pins. 
.”. 716,800,000 x 200 = number of pins = 143,360,000,000, 


ToraL Marks PosstBxzE, 34.—Captain Nemo, 28 marks; Olivia, Ottilie> 
Wanda, 27; Thasso, 26; Hypatia, 24; Our Corner Man, 23; Ajax, Loki, 
22; Aladdin, 20; Albigeoise, 19; Eureka, Quicksilver, Hawkeye, 17; 
Cromwell, 15; Valiant, 12; Cetewayo, 11; Mignonette, 8; Jumbo, 6. 

To CorrEsPponDENTS.—An unsigned paper deserves full marks; unfor- 
nately, none can be credited. See regulation in June Corner.—ALBi- 
GEOISE: As you show your working, you gain half marks.—Captain Nemo: 
Only five answers are to be sent. The first five only are marked. Pnizes: 
J. C. Woodward should have been J. C. Woodhead. 


Youne Forks’ Puzzir-Corner RULEs. 


Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the puzzles given on page 127. Hach must choose 
a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real name 
and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but this 
must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 63, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 

Every three months three books wil) be given as prizes to the three 
young people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one 
of these, he or she cannot win another quarterly prize during the year, 
but quarterly winners may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given 
to those who gained most marks during the year. 
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